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THE WILD NORTH-LAND. 


NCE again the sleds were packed, and 

again the untiring Cerf-Vola took his 
place in the leading harness, and the word 
“march” was given by the indefatigable 
traveler. His friend MacFarlane had reached 
the limit of his journey, and Captain Butler 
was thenceforward to be alone, excepting the 
companionship of his half-breeds. One of 
the latter, whom our traveler had recently 





engaged to take the place of another, bore 
an unusually unenviable reputation, An in- 
stance in which he had a conirade to be 
frozen to death was a cas@Mllustrative of his 
cold-blooded seoundrelism, ‘The prevail- 
ing northwest wind of the Lake Athabasca 

“gy and fifty 


has the full p of two 
miles ot Se the southern 
shore of the three ee: isa been 











THIRD PAPER. 


killed. Wher the tidings reached the fort, 
two men and two sleds of dogs set off for the 
cache ; it was safely found, the meat packed 
upon the sleds, and all made ready for the 
return. Then came the usual storm; dense 
and dark the fine snow (dry as dust under 
the biting cold) swept the surface of the lake. 
The sun—which on one of these poudre days 
in the North seems to exert as much influence 





/ 
muffled himself up in the nearest cloud and 
went fast asleep until the fight was over, 

“ For a time the men held their way across 
the lake; then the dogs became bewildered ; 
the leading driver turned to his companion, 
and, telling him to drive both trains, he 
strode on in front of his dogs to give a ‘lead’ 
in the storm. 

“Driving two trains of loaded dogs is 








VALLEY OF THE PEACE RIVER. 


upon the war of cold and storm as some good 
bishop in the middle ages was wont to exer- 
cise over the belligerents at Cressy or Poic- 
tiers, when, as it is stated, ‘ he withdrew to 
a neighboring eminence, and there remained 
during the combat’—the sun for a time 
seemed to protest, by his presence, against 
the whole thing, but then, finding all protests 
equally disregarded by the wind and cold, he 
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hard work ; thé second driver could not keep 
up, and the man in front, deliberately in- 
creasing his pace, walked steadily away, leav- 
ing his comrade to the mercies of cold and 
drift. He did this coward act with the 
knowledge that his companion had only three 
matches in his possession, he- having induced 
him to give up the rest to -aeemcel w Om ghey 
had fallen in with. 
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“The man thus abandoned on the dreaded 
lake was a young Hudson’s Bay clerk, by no 
means habituated to the hardships of such a 





situation. But it requires little previous ex- | 


perience to know when one is lost. The dogs 
soon began to wander, and finally headed for 
where their instinct told them lay the shore. 
When they reached the shore night had fal- 
Yen, the wind had gone down, but still the 
eold was intense; it 

was the close of Jan- 
mary, the coldest time 
of the year, when 80° 
of frost is no unusual 
occurrence. At such 
a time it was no easy 
matter to light a fire ; 
the numbed, senseless 
hands cannot find 
strength to strike a 
match; and many a 
time had I seen a 
hardy voyager fail 
in his first attempts 
with the driest wood, 
and with full daylight 
to assist bim. 

“ But what chance 
had the inexperienced 
hand, with scant wil- 
low sticks for fuel 
and darkness to de- 
ceive him? His wood 
was partly green, and 
one by one bis three 
matches flashed, flick- 
ered, and died out. 

“No fire, no food 
—alone somewhere on 
Lac Clair in 40° to 
50° below zero! It 
was an ugly prospect. 
Wrapping himself in 
a blanket, he got a 
dog at his feet and 
lay down, With day- 
light he was up, and 
putting the dogs into 
harness set out; but 
be knew not the land- 
marks, and he steered 
heedless of diréction. 
He came at last to's 
spring of open water; 
it was highly charged” 
with sulplar,” and. 
hence its Tesistan 
to the cold 6f winte®’ 
Though itWas nai- 7 
scous to tHe’ taste hé 
drank deeply of it;°" 4 
no other spring of wa- 
ter existed in all the 
wide circle of the 
lake. 

“ For four days the wretched man remained 
at this place ; his sole hope lay in the chance 
that men would come to look for him from the 
fort, but ere that would come about a single 
night might suffice to terminate his existence. 

“These bad nights are bad enough when 
we have all that food and fuel can do. Men 
lose their fingers or their toes sometimes in 





the hours of wintry daylight, but here fire | 
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there was none, and food without fire was 
not to be had. The meat upon the sled had 
| frozen almost as solid as the stone of a quarry. 

“He still hoped for relief, but had he 
known of the conduct of the ruffian whose 
desertion had thus brought him to this misery 
his hope would have been a faint one. 

“On the day following his desertion, the 
deserter appeared at the Quatre Fourche; he 



















ALONE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


pretended to be astounded that his comrade 
had not turned up. On the same evening he 
reached Fort Chipewyan ; he told a plausi- 
ble story of having left his companion smok- 
ing near a certain spot on the north side of 
the lake; on his return to the spot the sleds 
were gone,’and he at once concluded they 
had headed for home. Such was his tale. 
“A search expedition was at once dis- 








patched, but, acting under the direction of 
the scoundrel Harper, no trace of the lost 
man couid be found. 

“No wonder! for the scene of his deser- 
tion lay many miles away to. the south, but 
the villain wished to. give time for cold and 
hunger to do their work ;- not for any gratifi- 
cation of hatred or revenge toward his late 
comrade, but simply because ‘ dead men tell 
no tales.’ Upon the 
return of this un- 
successful expe- 
dition, suspicions 
were aroused; ihe 
man was besought to 
tell the truth, it 
would be forgiven 
him if he now con- 
fessed where it was 
he had left his com- 
panion. He still, 
however, asserted 
that he had left him 
on the shore of the 
lake at a spot marked 
by ‘a single willow. 
Again a search-party 
goes out, but this 
time under experi 
enced leadership, and 
totally disregard. 
ing the story of the 
deserter. 

“Far down, near 
the south shore of 
the lake, the quick 
eye of a French half- 
breed caught the faint 
print ef a snow-shoe 
edge on the hard, 
drifted surface; he 
followed the clew— 
another print — and 
then another — soon 
the shore was reach- 
ed, and the impress 
of a-bhuman form 
found among the wil- 
lows. 

“Never doubting 
for an instant that the 
next sight would be 
the frozen body of the 
man they sought for 
(since the fireless 
camping-place show- 
ed that he was with- 
out the means of mak- 
‘ing a fire), the search- 
ers’ went along. ‘They 
réached the sulphur 
spring, and there, 
cold, hungry, but 
safe, sat the object 
of their search. 
Five days had passed, yet he had not fro- 
zen!” 

Four days of piercingly cold travel brought 
the travelers tothe top of a sandy ridge 
covered with cypress, beneath which spread 
a far-stretching valley ; beyond, in the dis- 
tance, to the north and west, the blue ridges 
of the Cariboo River closed the prospect. In 
the valley swept, from west to east, the long- 
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stretching curves of the Peace River. Here 
our adventurer bad reached the extreme north- 
ern limit of his journey, at about 59° of lati- 
tude, under the very edge of the Polar Circle. 

“ Like mostof the streams which form the 
head-waters of the great Mackenzie River sys- 
tem, the Peace River has its sources west of 
the Chipewyan, or Rocky Mountains. Its 
principal branch springs from a wild region 
called the Stickeen, an Alpine land almost 
wholly unknown. There, at a presumed ele- 
vation of six thousand feet above the sea- 
level, amid a vast variety of mountain‘peaks, 
the infant river issues from @ lake tb begin 
its long voyage of twenty-five hundred miles 
to the Arctic Sea. 

“This region is the birthplace of many 
rivers, the Yukon, the Liard, the Peace River, 


and countless streams issue from this impene- 


trable fastness. Situated close to the’ Pacific 
shore, at their source, these rivers neverthe- 
less seek for distant oceans. A huge barrier 
rises between them and the nearest «coast. 
The loftiest range of mountains in North 
America here finds. its culminating point ; ‘the 
Coast or Cascade range shoots up its volcauie 
peaks to nigh eighteen thousand feet above: 
the neighboring waves. » Mounts Cri-Hon and 
St. Elias cast their crimson greeting ‘fur over 
the gloomy sea, and Ilyamna-and Island Coro-' 
vin catch up the flames to fling them farther 
to Kamtechatka’s fire-bound coast. 

“The Old World and the New clasp hands 
of fire across the gloomy Northern Sea; and, 
amid ice and flame, Asia and America look 
apon each other. ‘ 

“Through three hundred miles of moun- 
tain the Peace River takes its course; count- 
less creeks and rivers seek its waters; two 
hundred miles from its source it cleaves the 
main Rocky Mountain chain through 4 chasm 
whose straight, steep cliffs frown down on the 
black water through six thousand feet of dizzy 
verge. Then it curves into the old ocean-bed, 
and for five hundred miles it flows in a deep, 
narrow valley, from seven to eight hundred feet 
below the level of the surrounding plateau. 
Then ‘it reaches a lower level, the banks be- 
come of moderate elevation, the country is 
densely wooded, the large river winds in ser- 
pentine bends through an alluvial valley; the 
current once so strong becomes sluggish, un- 
til at last it pours itself through a delta of 
low-lying drift into the Slave River, and its 
long course of eleven hundred miles is ended. 

“For nine hundred miles only two inter- 
ruptions break the even flow of its waters. A 
ridge of limestone underlies the whole bed of 
the river at a point some two hundred and fifty 
miles from its mouth, causing a fall of eight 
feet, with a short rapid above it. The other 
obstacle is the mountain-cajion on the outer 
and lower range of the Rocky Mountains, 
where a portage of twelve miles is necessary. 

“Tn its course through the main chain of 
the Rocky Mountains no break occurs, the 
current runs silently under the immense preci- 
pice as though it fears to awaken, even by a 
ripple, fhe sleeping giant»at whose feet it 
creeps,” . 

The traveler’s track lay westward up the 
frozen bed of the Peace River, and the way 
had become doubly toilsome and painful from 
the increasing virulence of mal de raquette, 








which tyrannized over him. It was gloomy 
work enough, for a single step off the old, 
hidden dog-track of the early winter was to 
sink instantly in the soft snow to the depth 
of three or four feet ; and, when the party laid 
their blankets for the night, it was in a deep 
furrow between lofty snow walls, which had 
taken an hour’to scoop out. Six weary days 
brought them to the lonely trading-post of M. 
Jean Batiste St.-Cyr, an old relic of the once 
powerful Northwest Fur Company; but who, 
since its union with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, had attached his fortunes to the latter. 
Aching limbs and ankles pleaded for delay at 
this little post, but Captain Butler says: 

“ Advancing spring, and, still more, the 
repeated assaults of my servant and his com- 
rades upon ‘my stock ‘of luxuries, urged move- 


ment as the only means of saving some little | 


portion of those good things put away for me 
by my kind ‘host at Chipewyan: It seems 
positively ridiculous now, how one could re- 
gard the possession of flour ‘and sugar, of 
sweet cake and sweet pemmican, as some of 
the most essential requisites of life. 


ing street, and the bakertound the , We 


“ean afford té Took ‘upon ‘fléut’and sugar ‘as 


very commotiplacd “articlés’ frideed ; “but, if 


‘any peraoa wishies ti afrive at a dorrect notion 


of their trae value’ Tir’ the philosophy! of life, 


let him’ eliminate’ them’ from bis dally bill of’ 


fare, and restrict’ himself solely té moose 
meat, grease, and milkless tea. 

“My servitor, not content with living as 
his master lived, was helping the other ras- 
cals to the precious fare. English half-breed, 
French ditto, and full Christian Swampy, had 
apparently formed .an offensive and defensive 
alliance upon the basis of » common rascality, 
Article I. of the treaty having reference to 
the furtive partition of my best white sugar, 
flour, and Souchong tea; things which, when 
they have to be ‘portaged’ far on men’s 
shoulders in a savage land, are not usually 
deemed fitted for savage stomachs too. 

“One night’s delay, and again we were on 
the endless trail; on along the great, silent 
river, between the rigid, bordering pines, amid 


the diamond-shaped islands where the snow | 


lay deep and soft in ‘shnay’ and ‘ batture,* 
on out into the long reaches where the wild 
March winds swept the river-bed, and wrapped 
isle and shore ia clouds of drift. 

“On the evening of the 19th of March, our 
party drew near a lonely post, which, from 
the color of the waters of the neighboring 
stream, bears the name of Fort Vermilion. 
The stormy weather had sunk to calm; the 
blue sky lay over mingled forest and prairie ; 
far off to the north and south rose the dark 
outlines of the Reindeer and Buffalo Moun- 
tains; while, coming from the sunset and 
vanishing into the east, the great, silent river 
lay prone amid the wilderness of snow. 

“ A gladsome sight was the little fort, with 
smoke curling from its snow-laden roof, its 
cattle standing deep in comfortable straw- 
yard, and its master'at the open gate-way, 
waiting to weleome me to his home; pleasant 
to any traveler in the wilderness, but doubly 
so to me, whose every step was now taken in 
the dull toil of unremitting pain. 

“ A day’s journey north of the Peace River 


And'yet° 
so it was. “With the grocer'‘in the neighbor:") 








at Fort Vermilion, a long line of hills ap- 
proaching the altitude of a mountain-range 
stretches from east to west. At the same 
distance south lies another range of similar 
elevation. The northern range bears the name 
of the Reindeer; the southern one that of the 
Buffalo Mountains. These names nearly mark 
the two great divisions of the animal kingdom 
of Northern America. 

“It is singular how closely the habits of 
those two widely-differing animals, the reia- 
deer and the buffalo, approximate to eavh 
other. Each have their treeless prairie, but 
seek the woods in winter; each have their 
woodland species; each separate when the 
time comes to bring forth their young; each 
mass together in their annual migrations. 
Upon both the wild man preys with unending 
hostility. When the long days of the arctic 
summer begin to shine over the wild region 
of the Barren Grounds, the reindeer set ~o 
for the low shores of the Northern Ocean ; 
the lonely wilds whose shores Took out on ee 
archipelago where once the ships of England’s 
explorers struggled amid ‘floe and pack and 
hopeless iceberg, the herds spend the fleeting 
summer season, subsisting on the short grass 


‘which, for a few weeks, changes these cold, 
‘gray shores to softer green. 


“Here, at this post of Vermilion, an old 
veteran spent the winter of his life; and from 
his memory the scenes of earlier dave came 
forth to interest the chance wanderer, whose 
footsteps had led him to this lonely post. 
Few could tell the story of these solitudes 
better than this veteran pensioner. He had 
come to these wilds while the century was 
yet in its teens. He had seen Tecumseh im 
his glory, and Black Hawk marshal his Sauk 
warriors where now the river-shores of IIli- 
nois wave in long lines of yellow corn. He 
had spoken with men who had seen the gal- 
lant La Perouse in Hudson's Bay, when, for 
the last time in history, France flew the flewr- 
de-lis above the ramparts of an English fort 
in this northern land.” 

A long distance, destitute of fort or post, 
had now to be passed. For fully three hun- 
dred miles above Vermilion, no signs of life, 
except the wild man and his prey, were to be 
found along the shores of the Peace River. 
The old fort known as Dunvegan lay twelve 
long winter days’ travel to the southwest, 
and to reach it even in that time required ar- 
duous and sustained exertion. To shorten 
one of the long curves to the south, it became 
necessary to leave the frozen river-bed and 
make an overland portage, a torturing neces~ 
sity to our traveler under the increasing ex- 
actions of mal de raquette, which had now at- 
tacked both feet and ankles. This route 
earried Captain Butler through the country 
of the Beaver Indians, once a powerful and 
warlike tribe, but now peaceful and few im 
number. The following story happily illus- 
trates the loss of strength of this and many 
another Indian tribe : 

“One day a young chief shot his arrow 
through a dog belonging to another brave. 
The brave revenged the death of his dog, and 
instantly a hundred bows were drawn. Ere 
night had fallen some eighty warriors lay dead 
around the camp; the pine-woods rang with 
the lamentations of the women, the tribe had 
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lost its bravest men. There was a temporary 
truce. The friends of the chief whose arrow 
had killed the dog yet numbered some sixty 
people. It was agreed that they should sepa- 
rate from the tribe and seek their fortune in 
the vast wilderness lying to the south. 

“In the night they commenced their 
march ; sullenly their brethren saw them de- 
part never to return, They went their way 
by the shores of the Lesser Slave Lake, tow- 
ard the great plains which were said to be far 
southward by the banks of the swift-rolling 
Saskatchewan. 

“The tribe of Beavers never saw again 
this exiled band ; but, a hundred years later, 
a Beaver Indian, who followed the fortunes 
of a white fur-hunter, found himself in one 
of the forts of the Saskatchewan. Strange 
Indians were camped around the palisades— 
they were portions of the great Blackfeet 
tribe whose hunting-grounds lay south of the 
Saskatchewan. Among them were a few 
braves, who, when they conversed together, 
spoke a language different from the other 
Blackfeet; in this language the Beaver In- 
dian recognized his own tongue. 

“The fortunes of the exiled branch were 
then traced. They had reached the great 
plains, the Blackfeet had protected them, 
and they had joined the tribe as allies in war 
against Crees or Assineboines. To-day the 
Sureees still speak the guttural language of 
the Chipewyan. Notorious among the wild 





horse-raiders of the prairies, they outdo even | 


the Blackfeet in audacious plundering ; and, 


although the parent stock on the Peace River | 


are quiet and harmless, the offshoot race has 
long been a terror over the prairies of the 


NIGHT INTO DAY. 


south, No men in this land of hunters hunt 
better than the Beavers. It is not uncommon 
for a single Indian to render from his winter 
trapping two hundred marten-skins, and not 
less than twenty thousand beavers are an- 
nually killed by the tribe on the waters of 
the Peace River.” 

Three days of deep-snow marching brought 
Captain Butler again to the majestic channel 
of the Peace River. Its banks were now 
deeply furrowed below the prairie-level, its 
broad surface rolled away to the southward, 
five hundred yards from shore to shore. The 
afternoon came forth bright and warm ; from 
a high ridge on the left shore a far-stretching 
view lay rolled before them—the Eagle Hills, 
the glistening river, the wide expanse of dark 
forest and white prairie; and, above, a sky 


which had caught the hue and touch of the | 


spring, while winter still stood intrenched on 
river and plain. 

The half-breed attachés of the expedition 
had become extremely restless and dissatis- 
fied, and did all in their power to embar- 
rass their leader’s active energy by their 
sullen indolence. They wanted to camp at 
every Indian lodge they saw, to start late and 
camp early, to eat, smoke, and talk, to do 
every thing, in fact, but travel. Duavegan was 
still one hundred and fifty miles away, and the 
mountain-range, whose defiles must be crossed, 
if possible, ere the icy. road became a rushing 
stream, as far again. At Jast the indolence 
and worthlessness of the half-breeds reached 
the climax of expression. Our traveler says: 
“ About noon one day we reached a camp of 
Crees on the south shore of the river. Moose- 
meat was getting scarce, so I asked my yel- 
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low rascal, the English half-breed, Harper, to 
procure some tidbits from the camp in ex- 
change for tea. The whole party at once 
vanished into the tents, while I remained with 
the dogs upon the river. Presently my friend 
reappeared ; he ‘could only get a rib-piece or 
a tough leg.’ ‘Then don’t take them,’ I said. 
I saw the rascal was at his old work, so, tak- 
ing some tea and tobacco, I went up myself 
to the tents; meantime the men, women, and 
children, had all come out to the shore. I held 
up the tea and pointed to the moose-meat. 
In an instant the scene changed—briskets, 
tongues, and moo3e-noses were brought out, 
and I could have loaded my dogs with tidbits 
had I wished; still, I- pretended to find an- 
other motive for my benchman’s conduct. 
‘See,’ I said to him, ‘I make a better trader 
with Indians than you do.. They would only 
give you the tough bits; I can get noses 
enough to load my dogs with.’ 

“ But the camp presented an attraction still 
more enticing. Early that morning I had ob- 
served the Indians and half-breeds arraying 
themselves in their gayest trappings. The 
half-breed. usually, in dressing himself, de- 
votes the largest. share of attention to the 
decoration of his legs; beads, buckles, and 
embroidered ribbons, flutter from his leg- 
gings, and his garters are resplendent with 
colored worsted or porcupine-quill work. 

“ These items of finery had all been donned 
this morning in camp, the long hair had been 
carefully smeared with bear’s-fat, and then I 
had not long to wait for an explanation of all 
this adornment. In one of the three Cree 
tents there dwelt two good-looking squaws ; 
we entered this tent, the mats were unrolled, 
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the fire replenished, and the squaws set to 
work to cook a moose nose ani tongue for 
my dinner. Dinner over, the difficulty be- 
gan; the quarters were excellent in the esti- 
mation of my men. It would be the wildest 
insanity to think of quitting such a paradise 
of love and food under at least twenty-four 
hours’ delay. 

“So they suddenly announced their inten- 
tion of ‘ biding a wee.’ I endeavored to ex- 
postulate; I spoke of the lateness of the 
season, the distance I had yet to travel, the 
necessity of bringing to Dunvegan the train 
of dogs destined for that post at the earliest 
period—all was of no avail. Their snow-shoes 
were broken, and they must wait. Very good; 
put my four dogs into harness, and I will go 
on alone. So the dogs were put in harness, 
and, taking with me my most lootabie effects, 
I set out alone into the wilderness. 

“Tt still wanted some four hours of. sun- 
set when I left the Indian lodges on the south 
shore, and held my way along the far-reach- 
ing river. 

“My poor old dog, after a few glances 
back to see why he should be alone, settled 
himself to work, and, despite a lameness, the 
result of long travel, he led the advance so 
gamely that, when night fell, some dozen 
miles lay between us and the Cree lodg- 

Captain Butler found a camping-place at 
the top of the high ridge overlooking the riv- 
er’s south bank, and arrangements for supper 
and lodging were quickly dispatched. As 
the traveler lay wrapped in his robes on his 
bed of soft snow, his restless mind found, by 
a quick calculation, that he was nearly in 
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the exact centre of the wilderness of North 
America. He woke with the dawn. Soft snow 
was falling on river and ridge, and the oppo- 
site shore lay still in mist and gloom. A 
breakfast, which took but little time to dis- 
cuss or prepare, consisting simply of pemmi- 
can, tea, and biscuit, was quickly over with, 
and by sunrise he was on the river. 

All that day passed, and night closed 
again, and still no figures darkened the long 
stretch of river. Captain Butler had but two 
meals for himself, and his dogs went to bed 
supperless Cerf-Vola had some scraps of 
sweet pemmican, but they were mere drops in 
the ocean of his appetite. The hauling-dog 
of the North is a queer animal about food ; 
when it is there he likes to have it, but, when 
it isn’t there, like his Indian master, he can 
do without it.. About supper-time he looks 
wistfully at bis master, and, seeing no sign 
of pemmican - chopping or dry-meat slicing, 
he rolls himself up into a ball, and goes quiet- 
ly to sleep in his snow nest. The solitary 
and deserted traveler had been asleep some 
hours, and midnight had come, when the 
sound of voices aroused him, and the recreant 
band approached the dying camp-fire. The 
yellow rascals had at length torn themselves 
from the blissful enjoyment of beauty and 
moose-meat, but either a memory of vanished 
pleasures or a sense of shame kept them sul- 
len and morose. Captain Butler instantly 
arose, and the journey was resumed, the men 
seeming disposed to make amends for former 
dilatoriness. It had now become necessary 
to reverse the usual order of things for day 
and night. When the sun became warm 
enough to soften the snow, came camp, sup- 





per, and sleep. With sunset came the hour 
of starting, and then, turning night into day, 
breakfasting at sunset, dining at midnight, 
supping at sunrise, traveling all night, and 
sleeping all day. Three nights of travel 
passed, and the morning of the Ist of April 
broke upon the silent river only a short 
night’s journey from Dunvegan. Fully one 
hundred miles of lonely, lofty shores had van- 
ished behind them in the gray, dusky light 
of twilight, night and morning. 

But one incident occurred during the last 
day’s journey to Dunvegan to enliven the 
usual monotony of Northern travel. The 
twilight closed over the broad river as the 
party were steering between two huge walls 
of sandstone-rock which towered seven hun- 
dred feet above the shore. “The yellow 
light of the sunset still glowed in the west, 
lighting up the broad chasm through which 
the river flowed, and throwing many a weird 
shadow along the basaltic precipice. Right 
in the onward track stood a large, dusky wolf. 
He watched until they approached within two 
hundred yards of him, then, turning, he held 
his course up the centre of the river. The 
five dogs caught sight of him, and in an in- 
stant they gave chase. The surface of the 
snow was now hard frozen, and, urged by the 
strength of so many dogs, the cariole flew 
along over the slippery surface. 

“The driver was soon far behind. The 
wolf kept the centre of the river, and the 
cariole bounded from snow-pack to snow- 
pack, or shot along the level ice, while the 
dusky twilight filled the deep chasm with its 
spectral light. But this wild chase was not 
long to last. The wolf sought refuge amid 
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the dosti. shore, and the dogs turned along 
the trail again. 

“ Two hours later a few lights glimmered 
through the darkness, beneath the black shad- 
ow of an immense hill. The unusual sound 
of rushing water broke strangely on the ear 
after such a lapse of silence. But the hill- 
streams had already broken their icy bar- 
riers, and their waters were even now hasten- 
ing to the great river (still chained with the 
gyves of winter), to aid its hidden current in 
the work of deliverance. 

** Here and there deep pools of water lay 
on the surface of the ice, through which the 
dogs waded, breast-deep, and the cariole float- 
ed like a boat. Thus, alternately wading and 
sliding, we drew near the glimmering lights.” 

They had reached Dunvegan! If the 
men and dogs slept well that night it was lit- 
tle wonder. 

With intermission only necessary for food, 
they had traveled incessantly for twenty-four 
hours. Yet it was the same that night, at 
Dunvegan, as it had been elsewhere at vari- 
ous times. Outside, the dogs might rest 
as they pleased; but within, in the huts, 
Swampy, and balf-breed, and Ojibbeway, 
danced and fiddled, laughed and capered, un- 
til the small hours of the morning. 

About eighty years ago a solitary canoe 
floated on the waters of the Peace River. 
Eight sturdy Iroquois or Canadians moved it 
with dexterous paddle ; in the centre sat the 
figure of a European, busy with field-book 
and compass. He was a daring Scotchman 
from the Isles ; by name, Alexander Macken- 
zie. He was pushing his way slowly to the 
west—before him all was vague conjecture. 
There was a mighty range of mountains, the 
Indians said—a range beyond which all was 
mystery, and through it the river flowed in a 
profound chasm. But other wild men, who 
dwelt westward of the chasm in a land of 
mountains, had toid them tales of another 
big river, flowing toward the mid-day sun 
into the lake that had no shores. 

“This daring explorer built himself a 
house not far below the spot where Captain 
Butler’s recreant crew had found a paradise 
in the wilderness. he passed the win- 
ter. Early in the following spring he con- 
tinued his ascent of the river. He was the 
first Briton that ever 
tains. He was the first 
Northern Continent, | , 

“ His footsteps wete ly followed oy 
men almost as resolute. ndlay, Fraze 
and Thompson, soon carried the fortunes 
the Northwest Comp: 
the Peace River; and, 
Astor had.dreamed his of Columbian 
fur-trade, these men had on the wild 
shores of New Caledonia and Oregon the first 
germs of English domination; little dream- 
ing, doubtless, as they did so, that, in after- 
time, between dullness on one side and du- 
plicity on the other, the fruits of their labor 
and their sufferings would pass to hostile 
hands. 

“ From its earliest. days, the. fur-trade of 
the North has been carried on from bases 
which moved northward with the tide of ex- 
ploration. The first French adventurers had 








made Tadousac, at the mouth of the rock- 


shadowed Saguenay, the base of their opera- 
tions ; later on, Montreal had been their point 
of distribution; then Mackinaw, between 
Lakes Michigan and Huron. With the fall 
of French dominion in 1762 the trade passed 
to English hands, and Fort William on 
Lake Superior, and Fort Chipewyan on Lake 
Athabasca, became in time centres of fur- 
trade. 

“Tt was from the latter place that Mac- 
kenzie and his successors pushed their explo- 
rations to the distant shores of the Arctic and 
Pacific Oceans. Among the earlier posts 
which these men established in the Great 
Wilderness was this fort called Dunvegan, on 
the Peace River. A McLeod, of Skye, found- 
ed the post, and named it after the wild, 
storm-swept fortalice which the chief of his 
race in by-gone times had reared upon the 
Atlantic verge. As Dunvegan was then, so 
it is to-day ; half a dozen little houses roofed 
with pine-bark ; 
its deep-cut gorge ; behind, an abrupt ridge, 
seven hundred feet in height, at the top of 
which a rolling table-land spreads out into 
endless distatice. 

“ Unlike the prairies of the Saskatchewan, 
this plateau is thickly interspersed with woods 
and thickets of pine and poplar. Its many 
lakes are free from alkali, and the varied 
growth of willows which they sustain yield 
ample sustenance to the herds of -moose 
which still roam the land. The deep trough 
through which the river flows increases with 
singular regularity as the traveler ascends 
the stream. Thus at Vermilion the banks 
are scarcely thirty feet above low-water level ; 
two hundred miles up they rise to three hun- 
dred and fifty feet; at Dunvegan they are 


seven hundred and twenty; and one hundred 
an elevation 


streams were “beginning to furrow the gray 
overhanging bills, from be southern sides 
| anor had vanished, s 


off his forces from outlying points to make 
his last stand in the intrenchments of the 
frozen river. 

“From the summit of the steep hill, whose 
scarped front looks down upon the little huts 
of Dunvegan, the eye travels over many a 
mile of wilderness, but no hill-top darkens 
the far horizon ; and the traveler, whose steps 
for months have followed the western sun, 
feels half-inclined to doubt the reality of the 
mountain -barrier he has so long looked in 


in front, the broad river in | 
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vain for. So it seemed to our traveler as he 
scanned one evening the long line of the 
western sky from this lofty ridge. 

“Nineteen hundred mile= behind him lay 
that Musk-Rat Creek, by whose banks on that 
now distant day in October, he had bidden 
civilization a long good-by.”’ 

At midnight of the 3d of April, Dunve-. 
gan was left behind, and the canine cavalcade 
took their march again over the frozen river. 
A half-breed named Kalder replaced Captain 
Butler’s former chief henchman. The latter 
heard strange stories of life beyond the moun- 
tains, so he elected to remain behind. “ Min- 
ers were fond of shooting—to keep their 
hand and eye in practice.- They would shoot 
him as soon as they caught sight of him” —a 
fate which the yellow drel’s 
perhaps told him he deserved. So W illiam 
Kalder, a Scotch half-breed, served in his 
stead. The traveling was done by moonlight 
only and in the early morning, for in many 
places the ice was becoming unsound. 

During this part of the journey, Captain 
Butler met many cavaleades of Indians, who 
had left their winter hunting-grounds, and 
were taking the produce of their season’s 
toil to the forts. They were motley throngs 
—men, women, and children — dogs, sleds, 
and hand tabogans, bearing the precious 
freight of fur to the trading-post ; bringing 
in the harvest of marten-skins from the desert 
wilds, A picture of one of these queer cara- 
vans will be of interest : 

“ A couple of braves in front, too proud 
and lazy to carry any thing but their guns; 
then old women and young ones, bending un- 
der their loads, or driving dogs, or hauling 
hand-sleds laden with meat, furs, moose-skins, 
and infants. The puppy-dog and the infant 





never fail in cabin or cortége. Sometimes one- 


may see the two packed together on the back 
of} woman, who carries besides a load of 
or skins. The term ‘ incumbrance’ 
sometimes been applied tu the human 


-} portion of such a load, in circles so elevated 


that even the humanity of maternity would 
pen to have been successfully eliminated 
y “ivilization. If ever the term carried truth 


with it, it is here in this wild northern land, 


where yon wretched woman bears man’s bur- 
den of toil as well as her own. Here the child 
is veritably an incumbrance ;° yet, in some 


P instincts, the savage mother might teach her 


civilized sister a lesson of womanity. Per- 


: ne here, while this motley cavalcade passes 
‘we may step aside a moment from the ~ 


and tell the story of a marten : 


a + “A couple of cotton kerchiefs, which a 


lndy’s maid would disdain to be the owner 
of, and a couple of hundred-dollar bank-notes 
from the lady’s purse, mark the two extremes 


++ between which lies the history of a marten. 


We will endeavor to ‘bring together these 
widely-severed ends. 

“When the winter is at its coldest, but 
when the days are beginning to lengthen out 
a little over the dim pine-woods of the North, 
the Indian builds a small circular fence of 
wood, some fourteen inches high. Upon one 
side this circle is left open, but across the 
aperture a thick limb-or thin trunk of tree is 
laid, with one end resting on the ground. In- 
side the circle a forked stick holds a small 
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bit of fish or meat as a bait. This forked | 


stick is set so as to support another small 
piece of wood, upon which in_tyrn rests the 
half-uplifted log. Pull the baited stick, and 
you let slip the small supporting one, which 
‘in turn lets fall the large horizontal log. Thus 
runs the sequence. It is. a guillotine, with a 
tree instead of a sharp knife; it is called a 
‘ dead-fall.’ Numbers of them are erected in 
the woods, where martens’ tracks are plenti- 
ful in the snow. Well, then, the line of 
4 dead-falls’ being made and set, the Indian 
departs, and silence reigns in the forest. But 
once a week he starts forth to visit this line 
of ‘dead-falls,’ which may be ten or fifteen 
miles in length. 

«Every now and then he finds one of his 
guillotines down, and, underneath it, lies a 
small, thick-furred animal, in size something 
larger than a ferret, something smaller than 
a cat. It is needless to describe the color 
of the animal; from childhood upward it is 
familiar to us. Most persons can recall the 
figure of a maiden aunt or stately visitor, 
muffed, cuffed, boa’d, and pelissed, in all the 
splendor of her sables. Our little friend un- 
der the dead-fall is none other than the sable 
—the marten of North America, the sable of 
Siberia. 

“ A hundred miles away from the nearest 
fort this marten has been captured. When 
the snow and ice begin to show symptoms of 
softening, the Indian packs his furs together, 
and sets out, as we have seen, for the fort. 
There are, perhaps five or six families to- 
gether; the squaws and dogs are heavy-la- 
den, and the march is slow and toilsome. All 
the household gods have to be carried along. 
The leather tent, the battered copper kettle, 
the axe, the papoose strapped in the moss- 
bag, the two puppy-dogs, yet unable to shift 
for themselves, the snow-shoes for hunting, 
the tattered blanket, the dry meat; it makes 
a big load, all told; and squaw and dog toil 
along with difficulty under it. The brave, of 
course, goes before, deigning only to carry 
his gun, and not always doing even that. 
The wife is but as a dog to him—a curious 
classification, but. one for which he might 
find some authority were he a little more civ- 
ilized. 

“ Well, day by day the party moves along 
till the fort is reached. Then comes the trade. 
The fifty or a hundred marten-skins are hand- 
ed over; the debt of the past year is canceled, 
partly or wholly ; and advances are taken for 
the coming season. 

“The wild man’s first thought is for the 
little one—a child’s white capote, strouds or 
blanketing for tiny backs, a gaudy handker- 


‘chief for some toddling papoose. After that 


the shot and powder, the flints and ball, for 
his own use; and lastly the poor wife gets 
something for her share. She has managed 
to keep a couple of deer-skins for her own 
perquisite, and with these she derives a little 
pin-money. 

“Tt would be too long to follow the mar- 
ten-skin through its many vicissitudes—how 
it changes from hand to hand, each time more 
than doubling its price, until at length some 
stately dowager spends more guineas upon it 
than its original captor realized pence for 
it.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


“Love and be loved! yet know love's holiest 
deeps 

Few sound while living! when the loved one 
sleeps, 

That last, strange sleep, beneath the mournful 


Then Memory wakes, like some remorseful god, 
And all the golden past we scarce did prize, 
Subtly revives, with light of tender eyes.” 


As Mr. Middleton took his way to Ros- 
land, it would be difficult to describe. the 
tumult in which his mind was plunged. The 
first impression of the shock having, in a 
measure, subsided, he was able to face it 
more clearly, able to understand all that it 
involved, and all that must flow from it—es- 
pecially with regard to Leslie. How was it 
possible to tell her that the lover from whom 
she had parted a few hours before in the flush 
of youth and health, was now lying dead— 
foully murdered ? How would she bear such 
an overwhelming blow? It was natural, per- 
haps, that this consideration should have 
weighed with him even more than pity for 
the unfortunate young man who had been 
hurled so abruptly out of a life which every 
gift of Fortune conspired to render one of 
exceptional brightness. The mystery over- 
hanging his fate made it doubly tragical ; but 
then that fate was accomplished, the worst 
was over and done, while Leslie—who could 
foresee what effect such a shock might have 
upon her future life ? This was what Mr. Mid- 
dleton thought, as be walked forward, his 


; steps unconsciously growing slower as he ap- 


proached the house, his heart quaking as the 
veriest coward’s who ever served in military 
ranks might have quaked when the order to 
charge a battery was given. A battery! Mild- 
est of civilians though he was, Mr. Middleton 
would have faced ten batteries just then, in 
preference to bearing the news which he car- 
ried within the walls of Rosland. As he 
crossed the lawn, he glanced round at the 
scattered mallets and croquet-hoops. “ Great 
Heavens! he was here last night!” he said 
to himself.. Here last night, and now — 
where ? 

When he entered the hall, the first person 
whom he met, much to his surprise, was his 
wife. Disturbed by the message which had 
come for him, and vaguely uneasy concerning 
what it might portend, Mrs. Middleton had 
risen, early though it was, and weary as she 
might well have been from the dissipation of 
the night before. “Something is the mat- 
ter!” she thought; and, since she was not 
one of the women who are ready to think 
this on all occasions, her instinct may have 
counted for something. It is at least certain 
that she did not disturb any one else with her 
apprehensions and forebodings. The whole 
house was wrapped in its early morning still- 
ness as she sat in the hall, fresh and cool, and 





* Exrenen, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by 


D. Arrterox & Co., in the Office of the Librarian of Congress at 
Washington. 





pleasant to look upon as ever, trying to di- 
vert her mind with a newspaper which she 
had taken up, but in reality seeing not one 
of the sentences on which her eyes rested, 
when her husband, with a face so pale that 
it searcely bore any resemblance to his own, 
walked in upon her. 

This face in itself would have been enough 
to frighten any nervous woman into a scream, 
but Mrs. Middleton, fortunately for the peace 
of the household, rarely screamed. As she 
glanced up, holding her gold-rimmed eye- 
glass still before her eyes, she uttered a faint 
cry of surprised alarm, but that was all. The 
eye-glass fell with a click—she rose to her 
feet : 

“George!” she said — ‘ George !—for 
Heaven’s sake, what is the matter?” 

Then George, seeing that his face had be- 
trayed him, and, being a sufficiently sensible 
man to know that bad news is only made 
worse by any attempt to “ break it,” took her 
trembling hands into his own, and answered 
plainly : 

“ Something so terrible, Mildred, that God 
only knows how that poor child up-stairs is 
to bear it. Arthur Tyndale is dead!” 

“Arthur Tyndale—dead !” she repeated, 
with a gasp—her eyes opening wide and star- 
tled, her face turning so white that he passed 
his arm quickly around her. ‘George, do 
you know what you are saying? How-—-how 
can Arthur Tyndale be dead ?” 

“He has been murdered, I fear,” said 
Mr. Middleton, reluctantly. ‘He was found 
dead down in the creek-bottom by his cousin, 
who sent forme. There are plain signs of 
violence, and—courage, Mildred! I thought 
it best to tell you the truth at once — you, 
who are not like other women —but try to 
bear up for poor Leslie’s sake!” 

The adjuration was necessary, for she had 
buried her face on his shoulder, shuddering 
and almost convuleed. Dead !-— murdered! 
It would have been awful enough if he had 
been the most ordinary of the guests who 
had been with her the evening before ; but 
the man who for months had been as intimate 
in her house as if he had been a son of it, 
the man whom Leslie was to marry — those 
who have never passed through such a shock 
can ill conceive the overmastering horror of 
it. At the sound of Leslie’s nanie, however, 
she burst suddenly into passionate tears, 

“O my poor Leslie !—O my poor darling !” 
she cried. ‘“O George, George, how will she 
bear it!” 

“Tt is you who must help her to bear it,” 
said Mr, Middleton, leading her into the sit- 
ting-room and closing the door. The hall 
was too open and public a place for such a 
scene as this—for such a story as he had to 
tell. 

As he told all that he knew, and all that 
Max and himself had together conjectured, it 
was not strange that her sense of the awful 
nature of the tragedy deepened many fold. 
It seemed something too appalling for grief, 
according to the ordiriary meaning of that 
term ; it was something which dwarfed all the 
conventional words in which we speak, all 
the conventional thoughts we think. Some- 
times we are tempted to wonder if our power 
of feeling is as limited as our power of ex- 
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pression. It almost seems so: at least it is 
certain that a great shock tends as inevitably 
to deaden the sensations and throw the mind 
into chaos, as to bewilder the tongue and de- 
prive us of words. Into something of chaos 
Mrs. Middleton’s mind was thrown now, only 
dominating all other thoughts was the thought 
of Leslie, and the necessity — the inexorable, 
cruel necessity —of telling her the terrible 
news. From this necessity she shrank, as 
the weakest woman alive might have done. 

“TI cannot tell her!” she cried. “O 
George, I cannot! It will kill her!” 

“The people whom such things kill are 
weaker people, mentally and physically, than 
Leslie,” answered Mr. Middleton, who had by 
this time regained something of his usual 
manner. “It will be a blow which may leave 
its mark on her till she dies, but I do not 
think it will kill her. God knows I would 
do any thing on earth to spare her,” he said, 
walking hurriedly to and fro; “ but there is 
nothing to be done. She must bear it; and 
what we are obliged to endure, Mildred, we 
can endure. You know that.” 

“ But this is so fearful, so sudden! And, 
then, the doubt—the horrible doubt—George, 
what am I to tell her?” 

“The truth. Any thing else, in such a 
case, is gratuitous cruelty, not kindness.” 

“T cannot!” said she, shuddering. “ It 
is too much to ask of me. Qh, to think that 
she is unconscious now! My poor darling! 
God help her!” 

While the woman who had been a mother 
to her was thus weeping and unnerved below, 
Leslie, dry-eyed and full of misery—misery 
which she was too proud to vent in sigh or 
sob—had risen, long before her usual hour, 
from a sleepless couch. It chanced that, in 
her healthy, happy youth, she had never en- 
dured such a thing before as a sleepless night 
—a night in which the mind persistently re- 
fused to allow the body to rest—and the sen- 
sations which accompany such a vigil were 
all new to her. She had hitherto entered so 
little upon the heritage of grief and pain, 
common to all the children of earth, that she 
had never before risen with weary lassitude 
pervading every limb, with a sick heart and 
an aching head, with a mouth parched as if 
from fever, with eyes that burned, and lids 
that felt tense and strained as they stretched 
across them. ‘“ Was ever sorrow like unto 
my sorrow? Was ever desolation like unto 
mine?” had been the cry of her soul during 
all the long hours of that weary night. Weep? 
She would have scorned herself if she had 
felt one tear rise to her eyes. What had she 
to weep for? For having poured out her love 
and trust like water on barren ground ? for 
having given every thing, and received noth- 
ing ?. for having been deceived from first to 
last? These were not things for which to 
weep. “If he had died,” she said to herself 
more than once, with a low moan, “it would 
have been so different!” Such a thought 
comes often hand-in-hand with the keen sting 
of betrayal, and it was not singular, there- 
fore, that it should have come to Leslie; but 
if she could have known on what the moon 
was looking down at that very moment! 

No instinct came to warn her, however, as 
she lay gazing out on the summer night, or 


the fresh glory of the summer dawn, measur- 
ing the full height and depth and length and 
breadth of her desolation, as the hours went 
by. She was not melodramatic or passionate 
in her grief; she did not think that life was, 
in any sense, over for her. On the contrary, 
she knew better; she knew that she must rise 
with the morning to face the necessities of 
her position, to bear her burden bravely, to 
let no one even suspect how deep the sting 
had pierced. A few women—only a few— 
are capable of doing this; and Leslie was one 
of them. There was none of the stuff of a 
lovesick maiden in her, She could have died 
sooner than said to the world, in word, look, 
or tone, “I have been disappointed and be- 
trayed!” If she had been tried by the or- 
deal which she anticipated, there is no ques- 
tion but that her courage would have matched 
her endurance, no question but that victory 
would have come to her in the end, as it al- 
ways comes to the brave of heart and the 
strong of purpose. 

But over this fiery ordeal she had not to 
pass. As she stood before her mirror, lan- 
guidly combing out her soft, brown hair, and 
trying to think when and how she had better 
tell Arthur that all was known to her, a low, 
hesitating knock sounded on her door—a 
knock which seemed to echo the palpitations 
of the heart behind it. She started, and 
turned round. Perhaps it was her over- 
wrought frame of mind which filled her in- 
stantly with an instinct of ill. At least, it is 
certain that she felt it. Was it Mrs. Sand- 
ford again? she wondered. 

“Come in,” she said, coldly; and, when 
the door opened, it was not Mrs. Sandford, 
but Mrs. Middleton, who stood on the thresh- 
old. 

Mrs. Middleton, with the news she had 
come to tell as clearly printed on her face as 
it had been on her husband’s when he en- 

tered the hall! One glance at that face Les- 

“lie gave; then she clutched the back of the 
nearest chair for a support—the room reeled 
around, her limbs trembled under her, her 
tongue seemed paralyzed. She could not 
speak ; she could only wonder what had hap- 
pened—what could possibly have occurred— 
to make her aunt look like that. 

As for Mrs. Middleton, she felt as if all 
power of language deserted her—all know!l- 
edge or judgment how to act. What to do, 
what to say, in presence of that white, im- 
ploring yet unconscious face, she did not 
know. For an awful minute she stood silent. 
Then she did the best as well as the simplest 
thing; she came forward, and took the girl in 
her arms. 

“Leslie! Leslie! O my poor darling!” 
she cried, and then fell to weeping so sorely 
that Leslie felt at once tbat only one calamity, 
out of all the calamities of earth, could have 
befallen her. 

“ What is it, auntie?” she asked, quiver- 
ingly, regaining her voice at length. “Is it 
about Arthur? Has any thing happened to 
him? Whatever it is, tell me at once! I 
can bear any thing better than this.” 

But the story was too terrible to be told 
at once—Mrs, Middleton retained that much 








judgment, at least—and it was only by de- 
grees that the horror-stricken girl heard her 





lover’s fate, Only by degrees she learned 
that there was no need now to think of him 
bitterly, no need now to consider how to give 
him back his pledge with sufficient scorn! 
The passions of earth and the things of time 
were all over for him to whom the great sanc- 
tification of death had come. 

And so it was that the love which life 
had taken from Leslie, death gave to her. In 
that bitter hour, pride sank down and died 
utterly; she did not ask any longer whether 
he had ever really loved her; she did not re- 
member the sting or the indignity of his de- 
ception. The last few troubled days of 
doubt, the last terrible night of certainty, 
passed from her recollection as entirely as if 
they had never been. The majesty of her 
own love rose and asserted itself. She might 
have crushed and stifled it, while life and all 
life’s possibilities of happiness were his; but 
now—in that great agony of remorseful love, 
of tenderness washing out all stain which 
death awakens—it came back like a flood 
upon her soul. The golden hero of her 
youth, the prince whose kiss had first waked 
her heart from its maiden trance, was hers 
again. No power of earth could take him 
from her now. Worthy or unworthy? Who 
could ask such a question? When we enter 
Death’s mighty treasure-house,* it is with 
bared head and reverent breath. The touch, 
which is like a sacrament, has been pressed 
upon our gold, and we do not stop to cavil or 
to ask how much alloy it may contain. 

Diverse as the faces and the natures of 
men, are the ways in which grief displays it- 
self. Who has not seen the volatile tempera- 
ment stunned into strange quiétness, or the 
quiet temperament rise into the madness of 
passionate excitement? Rarely do people 
“take things” as we expect them to do. 
Leslie did not take this great sbock as her 
aunt had feared that she might. When she 
mastered the truth at last, she slipped out of 
the arms whieh encircled her, and, with one 
ery of agony beyond expression, sank upon 
her knees. “Dead!” she repeated, again 
and again—and then she would break into 
low, shivering moans. That was all. Pas- 
sion, despair, insensibility — none of these 
things came. Perhaps, though her aunt knew 
it not, she had already gone through too 
much for any violent excess of emotion. In 
@ measure, at least, she was stunned. Her 
agony of the night had been so intense that 
she might well bave uttered Thekla’s words 
when the bearer of evil tidings entered : 

“ The worst is said already: I can hear 
Nothing of deeper anguish! *’ 


Meanwhile, the news spread through the 
household with the subtile rapidity of an elec- 
tric flash. That something of an unusual na- 
ture had occurred, all the servants were very 
well able to surmise when Mr. Middleton was 
summoned away by an agitated and mysteri- 
ous messenger; when Mrs. Middleton rose at 
an hour unprecedented in the experience of 
those who had served her for years; when one 
servant reported that he had met his master 
on the lawn with a face “like death,” and 
another that she had seen her mistress going 





* “ Death is the great treasure-honse of love.” — 
Logp Lrrrox. 
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ap-stairs “ erying as if she would break her 
heart.” But, with all this, they were unpre- 
pared for the announcement which the ser- 
vant whom Mr. Middleton summoned to take 
his message to the coroner made when he 
eame forth. “Good Lord, Maria, Mr. Tyn- 
dale’s been murdered!” he said, with a dis- 
mayed and yet an important face, to Leslie's 
maid, whom he met first. “ Master says he’s 
been found a-lyin’ dead down in the creek !” 

Then it was that, like lightning, the news 
diffused itself, through the house. Mrs. Sand- 
ford’s maid flew with the intelligence to her 
mistress. Maria, aware that Mrs. Middleton 
was with Leslie, bethought herself of Miss 
Desmond, and of the immediate necessity of 
enlightening that young lady. Thus it came 
4o pass that, five minutes later, Norah was 
waked from her morning sleep by an excited 
figure at her bedside—a figure wringing its 
hands wildly, and announcing, without pref- 
ace or preparation, that Arthur Tyndale had 
been murdered. 

“What!” she cried, springing up in bed 
—wide awake in an instant, startled, incredu- 
lous, doubting her own ears. “ What is it 
you say? Who has been murdered?” 

“Mr. Arthur Tyndale, miss!’ answered 
Maria, with something between a sob and a 
groan in her throat. She was as near hys- 
terics as it was possible for a young person 
of the raving-distracted kind to be; but, for 
all that, it cannot be denied that a certain 
satisfaction pervaded her breast at this mo- 
ment. Who could have been insensible to 
the gratification of being the first to announce 
such an unexampled item of intelligence ? 

“ Arthur Tyndale!” repeated Norah. For 

a minute she could do nothing but stare at 
the speaker with distended eyes 
horror, and incredulity, preclading all power 
of further speech. Then she suddenly sprang 
toher feet, extended her hands, and, taking 
the maid by the shoulder, gave her a quick 
shake. 

“Have you lost your senses, that you 
come to me with such an absurd story as 
this?” she cried, sharply. “ You know it 
cannot be true!” 

The tone and the shake together were re- 
markably efficacious in dispelling most of the 
alarming symptoms of hysterics. 

“Tt is as true as can be!” said Maria, 
retreating a step. ‘‘I—I thought you'd like 
to know, miss. Master told Jim himself— 
and Jim told me. Mr. Tyndale’s been found 
murdered down at the creek.” 

“Murdered!—do you mean that he is 
dead?” cried Norah. 

It was a very stupid question; but people 
ask stupid questions at such times as these. 
The most brilliant of us are not generally 
brilliant in the face of an overwhelming shock, 
and to Norah, no more than to the rest of 
the household, was the immediate realization 
of such an appalling fact possible. 

“La, yes, to be sure, miss,” answered Ma- 
ria, opening her eyes very wide indeed. “ At 
least, that’s what Jim said—murdered! Of 
course, when a gentleman’s murdered, he’s 
dead, miss,” 

“ Mardered ! 





My God! Can it be possi- 


ble?” said Norah. She put her hands to her 
bead for a moment. Her brain seemed reel- 





ing. It would be hard to enumerate all that ! 
flashed upon her at that instant. Arthur, 
Max, Leslie, the events of yesterday and of 
last night—much which she could not con- 
nect—came to her, as the events of his past 
life are said to come toadying man. She 
was silent scarcely a minute, but Maria thought 
she had never seen a face so changed as hers 
was when she looked up. ‘ Does Mr. Middle- 
ton know or suspect who committed the mur- 
der?” she asked—a sharp, hard, metallic 
ring in her usually rich voice. 

“ Not as I knows of, miss,” answered Ma- 
ria, reluctantly. It was hard to be forced to 
confess ignorance on such an important point 
as this. 

“And Leslie—do you know whether she 
has heard it?” 

“Mistis’ is in her room with her now,” 
said the girl, with bated breath. Even she 
felt what those words implied. 

“ What!” cried Norah, “ia it so certain 
as that? Great Heaven, girl! do you mean to 
tell me that there is no doubt?” 

“T don’t think there’s any doubt, miss,” 
answered Maria—awed and almost frightened 
by the p te veh of the appeal— 
“ master’s sent Jim for the kurroner.” 

“For the what?” 

“The kurroner, miss—the man that always 
comes and sits on people when they’re found 
dead.” 

“ And, since he has been sent for, you 
think it is certain that Mr. Tyndale is dead?” 

“T’m sure of that, anyhow,” was the an- 
swer, delivered with perfect faith, “for master 
told Jim.” 

“My God! what does it mean?” said No- 
rah, under her breath. Then she looked up, 
imperious and haughty as ever. “You can 
go!” she said—adding, impatiently, as the 
girl stood still, scarcely understanding her, 
“don’t you hear? Your pews is told—you 
can go!” 

After the indignant Maria had retired, the 
first thing Norah did was to walk across the 
room. It was a purely involuntary movement, 
born of that impulse to act which was inher- 
ent in her temperament. Any thing to her 
was better, was more possible, than passive 
endurance. Any bodily effort was preferable 
to sitting still to be rent by thoughts like 
vultures. ‘ Who can think of bearing, while 
there is any thing to do?” she often said. 
And, even when there was nothing to do—as 
in the present case—the instinct and longing 
of her nature was so much for action, that 
she rushed into movement and speech as 
other women rush into hysterics and tears. 
Thrilled to the core, as she was, by the ter- 
rible news she had heard, the energy of her 
character asserted itself. “What can I do?” 
was her first thought. As yet her mind re- 
fused to credit the fact which had been forced 
upon it. The idea that Arthur could be dead 
—Arthur, concerning whom she had sat, till 
long past midnight, talking to Leslie—seemed 
utterly impossible, too wildly improbable to 
be true! 

But, even as she thought this, a sudden 
recollection of the shot which she had heard 
the night before came back to her, as it had 
come back to Max. That was grim evidence 
which could not be set aside. She stopped 














short, her head thrown back, her hands inter- 
laced, her whole attitude suggestive of one 
drawn up short by the curb of some unex- 
pected thought. What did it mean? That 
was what she asked herself with quickening 
breath. If the report which she heard—sie, 
the woman who loved him once—had been 
Arthur’s death-shot, from what hand had it 
come? What midnight assassin could possi- 
bly have lain in wait for him? And he—had 
not Max said that he had left him at Strafford ? 
What, then, was he doing in, or near, the 
Rosland grounds? Questions, these, which 
she was unable to answer; but they seemed 
to fire her with renewed energy, even while 
she felt an unutterable faint sickness in every 
fibre. It was characteristic of the woman 
that she turned suddenly, and begun to dress 
with impetuous haste. “I must see Mr. Mid- 
dleton!”’ she said to herself. “I must know 
all that has happened!” 

But, with all her haste, she found, when 
she went down, that Mr. Middleton had gone 
back, as he had promised, to join Captain 
Tyndale. Mrs. Middleton was still with Les- 
lie, and, of course, there was no one else to 
whom she could apply. ‘“ Where is Mr. Carl 
Middleton?” she asked, before she remem- 
bered that he had left the night before, and 
Robert stared a little as he answered to that 
effect. 

There was nothing to be done, therefore, 
but to pace the hall to and fro, and try to 
realize that which must certainly be true, 
since a pall seemed to overhang the house, 
since the very servants came and went aim- 
lessly with terror-stricken, curious faces, and 
the whole household machinery was plainly in 
that interesting bouleversement which a domes- 
tic calamity always causes. Not many ulin 
utes had she been here, however 
measured off as methodically by the old-fash- 
ioned English clock as if time had not ceased 
forever for one soul—when a figure becoming- 
ly arrayed in a blue dressing-gown, a figure 
which had not allowed its feelings to run away 
with it to the extent of forgetting its chignon, 
swept down the staircase and rushed to her. 

“Good Heavens, Miss Desmond!” cried 
Mrs. Sandford, with more alarming signs of 
hysterics than even Maria had displayed. “Is 
it true, this awful, awful news ?” 

“T am afraid it is true that Mr. Tyndale is 
dead,” Norah answered—and, feeling the curi- 
osity of the blue eyes bent on her, pride 
steadied her voice and hardened her face into 
an indifference as great as if she had spoken 
of some chance acquaintance of the day be- 





| fore— whether or not he has been murdered, 


I do not know.” 

“But how can he be dead?” cried Mrs. 
Sandford, ‘‘ and oh, who could have murdered 
him? I thought J should faint when Ellen 
rushed upon me with the news! I told her 
it could not be true! I can’t believe it! Why, 
he was here last night! Miss Desmond” 
(with an assurance of tone and manner which 
Norah felt to be absolutely insolent), “I am 
confident that you know whether or not it is 
so!” 

“T know nothing about it!” Norah an- 
swered. She had neither time nor inclination 
to waste words on this woman. She turned 
from her with impatient disdain, and began 
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What was gving on at Strafford? What had 
been the meaning of that shot? These were 
the thoughts which filled her mind. Mrs. 
Sandford’s talk, full of nervousness, malice, 
and distracted curiosity, flowed by her un- 
heeded, with all its italics and exclamation- 
points. Téte-d-téte in this fashion, Mrs. Mid- 
dleton found them when she came down- 
stairs. 

On her Mrs. Sandford flung herself with a 
wealth of condolence, “Oh, my dear, dear 
Mrs. Middleton,” she cried, “ what a terrible 
blow to all of us! Oh, how does our poor 
darling Leslie bear it? And oh, is it true 
—quite true—that Mr. Tyndale is dead ?” 

“It is quite true,” answered Mrs, Middle- 
ton, whose pale face and tear-stained cheeks 
made her look ten years older than she had 
done the day before. She sat down with an 
air of utter exhaustion in the nearest chair, 
“ Leslie bears it better than I could have ex- 
pected,” she said; “ but it is a fearful blow 
to her—fearful! My heart bleeds for her; 
and yet, there is nothing which any one can 
do. That is the hard part of it.” 

* Oh, it is terrible!” cried Mrs. Sandford 
again, her eyes expanded, her whole face full 
of the liveliest interest and curiosity. “‘ Oh, 
dear Mrs. Middleton, pray do tell me some- 
thing about it. I have heard nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing—but I cannot believe that Mr. 
Tyndale is really—dead ! ” 

“Unfortunately, it is impossible to dis- 
believe it, unless we close our ears to the 
trath,” said Mrs. Middleton. ‘ Mr. Tyndale 
is certainly dead—my husband had seen him 
when he came back to tell me.” 

“ And is it true that he was murdered?” 
asked Mrs. Sandford, in an awe-struck whis- 
per. 
The elder lady bent her head; for a min- 
ute she could not speak. Then, in a voice 
full of tears, she said: “ Yes. That is what 
makes it so hard—so horrible! He has been 
murdered. Mr. Middleton thinks there is no 
doubt of it.” 

“How?” asked Norah, speaking for the 
first time. She had paused in her walk, and 
stood leaning against the foot of the stair- 
ease, her arm around a small bronze statuette 
that made a finish to the end of the balus- 
trade. As Mrs. Middleton glanced toward 
her, she thought, with a sense of repulsion, 
that the girl looked cold and utterly heart- 
less ; even Mrs. Sandford’s effusion had more 
“ sympathy ” in it than this unmoved calm. 

“Mr. Middleton could not tell exactly 
how he had been killed,” she answered. “ He 
seemed to feel uncertain, and I did not press 
him for any details, The fact itself was 
enough for me, and I am sure for Les- 
lie.” 

“Was he shot?” asked Norah. She 
fully understood the significance of that last 
sentence, but she chose to satisfy one of the 
many doubts which were harassing her mind. 

“No,” answered Mrs. Middleton. “ My 
husband said they found a pistol, but it was 
Mr, Tyndale’s own—and he was not shot.” 

“Tf he had a pistol, why on earth didn’t 
he sheot the murderer?” cried Mrs. Sand- 
ford, with the air of one who propounds a 
perfectly new question, or makes a perfectly 


her sentinel walk again. What had happened? | new suggestion. “I can’t conceive how he 


| what could she say ?—but she came, and, 








could have failed to do that!” 

“The fact puzzled George and Captain 
Tyndale very much,” said Mrs. Middleton. 
“ Altogether it is a most mysterious as well 
as a most terrible thing !—My poor Leslie!” 
Then she turned to Miss Desmond again. 
“ Lesiie told me to ask if you would come to 
her for a little while,” she said, with some- 
thing even more cold and stately than usual 
in her manner; and it must be confessed 
that, to Miss Desmond, she always displayed 
a considerable amount of both coldness and 
stateliness. “ Will you go?” 

“ Assuredly,” said Norah. She was sur- 
prised, but she did not show it in tone or 
manner. Mrs. Sandford, on her part, could 
not restrain a glance of the blankest aston- 
ishment. For Leslie to send for. her sister 
after all that she (Mrs. Sandford) had told 
her the night before, was inexplicable. “ Shall 
I go at onee?” Norah added, turning and 
placing one foot on the lower step of the 
staircase. 

“ At once, if you will be so kind,” Mrs. 
Middleton answered. “ Exeuse me that I do 
not accompany you, but I think Leslie wishes 
to see you alone.” 


—_— — 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“ This anguish will be wearied down, I know ; 
What pang is permanent with man? From the 
highest 
As from the vilest thing of every day, 
He learns to wean himself: for the strong hours 
Conquer him. Yet I feel what I have lost 
In him. The bloom is vanished from my life.” 


Leste was alone when Norah entered her 
room. She was lying quietly on the bed 
where Mrs. Middleton had insisted upon pla- 
cing her, and thg blinds were closed—for 
what mocks and jars upon grief like sun- 
shine? But, as her sister approached, she 
raised herself, and, looking strangely white 
and eerie in the green half-light, motioned 
her to come, close. 

This Norah did. She uttered no words— 


kneeling down by the slender, erect figure, 
put her arms around it for the first time since 
they had known each other. There was some- 
thing magnetic—something strangely, if si- 
lently, full of sympathy—in her touch. It 
seemed to express more of tenderness. and 
pity than many words eould have done. It 
was at onee strong and full of infinite gentle- 
ness—like her face, Leslie thought, as she | 
turned toward it. Perhaps it was the wist- 
ful look of that face—the wistful compassion 
of its eyes— whieh suddenly unlocked the 
great fountain of tears that had hitherto been 
sealed in the girl’s heart. It is certain that 
her head sank down on the shoulder which 
was at once that of a sister and a rival, and, 
with one mighty sob, the great passion of 
grief burst forth. : 

Not that flow of relieving tears over which 
sympathizing friends nod their heads and say, 
“Poor thing! it will do her good!” but a 
storm of the soul like unto that which, in 
the natural world, uproots forests and lashes 








seas into fury, leaving desolation and ruin in 
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its track. It was a storm which frightened 
even Norah by the intensity and abandon of 
its passion. Never before had she seen a 
human heart laid bare in such keen agony, 
such supreme desolation. It may be said, 
also, that her amazement was almost as great 
as her concern. Were these tears which 
flowed in torrents, these sobs which seemed 
as if they might rend the very breast asun- 
der, for the man who had not only deceived, 
but who had been willing to forsake, this 
woman who trusted him? It was something 
which the sterner nature could with difficulty 
comprehend—something which touched and 
almost awed the girl who, though she could 
be true as steel to truth, was also hard as 
iron to falsehood or deception. Nature had 
given her certain grand traits—this Norah 
Desmond—little as she may have seemed to 
show them thus far, but among these traits 
was nothing half so majestic as the great, 
generous, unselfish love which Leslie flung 
like a royal mantle over the corpse of her 
dead love. 

She felt this herself, and said as much, 
when Leslie at last regained something of 
composure—if Pp e that could be called 
which was little more than utter exhaustion— 
and, lifting her heavy lids, said, faintly: 

“No doubt, you think this strange ; but 
I—I have forgotten every thing, except that 
I love him, and he is dead.” 

“ Strange!” repeated Norah, and out of 
her own proud eyes a quick, hot shower fell. 
Then the girl showed what tender impulses 
came to her sometimes; she bent her head, 
and kissed the tear-drenched hand which had 
dropped from Leslie’s eyes. "“ If this is bu- 
man ‘love,’ what. must that which is divine 
be?” she said. . 

“ Something greater—oh, surely, far great- 
er—than we can guess!” said Leslie, throw- 
ing back her head in order to catch the white 
gleam of an ivory crucifix banging against 
the tinted wall above her bed. ‘“ But you 
loved him too, Norah,” she said, turning with 
sudden passion to her sister. “ Do you mean 
to tell me that your love is dead—that love 
can ever die?” 

“Not love like yours, perhaps,” said 
Norah, gently, “but mine—well, mine may 
not have been love. God knows. At all 
events, it died long ago—so long ago that I 
have no tears, save those of pity, to weep for 
Arthur Tyndale now.” 

“TI thought mine had died lastnight,” said 
Leslie; “I thought nothing but pain was left ; 
but, you see, I was mistaken, And now it 
does not matter. Whatever he may have 
been, I love him—that is enough. And he is 
all mine now—mine to remember, mine to 
love, mine to weep over! If he had lived, I 
should never have seen his face more than 
once again; but, since he is dead, he is 
mine!” 

“And anger, resentment—all that you 
felt last night—are they dead, too?” asked 
Norah. “Forgive me if I speak of what I 
should not ; but you set me the example.” 

“T sent for you to speak of it,” said Les- 
lie. “‘ I wanted to tell you how I have changed. 
Last night seems like a hideous dream ; I 
want to put it away like a dream; I want to 
think of him only as I knew him before you 
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came. I think he loved me before you came,” 
she said, wistfully. 

“ He loved you all the time!” cried Norah, 
passionately. “ Leslie, as God hears me, I 
speak the truth in saying that. He never 
loved me—no, not even in Germany—I know 
that now. I never suited him. You did. He 
felt this, and knew it, even when he let mad- 
ness earry him away.” 

“Do not let us talk of it,” said Leslie. 
“T did not want to do that. I only wanted 
to tell you that anger and pride are dead 
within me, and that I love him—I shall al- 
ways love him! It is as well, perhaps, that 
T heard the truth; but Iam glad that I did 
not hear it earlier; I am very glad that no 
eloud of bitterness ever came between us. 
There is something of comfort in that.” 

“Ts there?” said Norah. 

She looked at the speaker, wonderingly. 
Was it true, after all, that 


*. . . love is not love 
That alters when its alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove.” 


“Regret for that which is past is worse 
than useless,” she said, in a low voice; “ but 
I am sorry, very sorry, that I told you any 
thing last night.” 

“Sorry!” repeated Leslie. “Why are 
you sorry? Would it have been better to 
let me eat out my heart with doubt, suspi- 
cion, and jealousy—all those passions which 
come to us even while we scorn them? Would 
it have been better to let me think that you 
were—what you were not? There is nothing 
to regret. You spoke the truth in your own 
defense, and, as regards yeurself, I remember 
it, but, as regards Aim—ah, it is less than 
nothing to me now! He is dead, and I love 
him. All is said in that.” 

All was said, indeed—all of tenderness, 
of faithfulness, of love supremely beyond the 
bounds of passion or of self. Yet, at that 
moment, something like rebellion rose up in 
Norah’s heart. She thought of the man who 
had so little deserved this, the silken egotist 
and epicurean, the careless trifler with all 
that men of honor hold most sacred; and 
then she thought with a curious pang of the 
other, the man of whose devotion Leslie 
guessed so little, the man who had served her 
80 faithfully, the man who would have been 
so true if Fate had only granted to him the 
great gift of this loving heart. “Is it always 
80?” she said to herself, with a quick shiver 
of passionate indignation; and, as she asked 
the question—which many a sick heart has 
asked béfore—Leslie turned and spoke, with 
a sudden tense sound in her voice, a sudden 
tense eagerness in her face. 

“Norah,” said she, quickly, and, as she 
uttered the name, she grasped Norah’s slender 
hands until the latter could have cried out 
with pain—“ Norah, promise me that you will 
not misunderstand, that you will not think I 
mean any thing more than I say, when I—I 
ask you a question.” 

“ Ask what you please,” answered Norah, 
“and I promise to answer truly, and to mis- 
understand nothing.” 

“You will forgive me, I am sure,” said 
Leslie, her eyes seeming to quiver and glow 
with great dilated pupils in her white face. 








“Norah, you will not misunderstand, you will 
not think.—It is this, then: you cannot have 
forgotten that, when I went to your room 
last night, you had just come in ; ten minutes 
before, I had stood at my window and seen 
you cross the lawn — Norah, had you not 
parted from Arthur then ?” 

“Leslie !”"—despite the promise which she 
had given the moment before, Norah wrenched 
her hands out of those which held them, and 
drew back, outraged, indignant, aghast — 
“ After al? that I told you last night,” she 
cried, her clear voice thrilling on the hushed 
atmosphere, “‘ can you ask me such a question 
as that? Do you think that I would have 
given another interview to Arthur Tyndale, 
and an interview at such an hour and such a 


time? If you can think that of me, you must ! 


believe me to be utterly false!” 

“T do not think that you are false,” said 
Leslie, simply. “I only thought that, if you 
had seen him, you might know something— 
you might be able to throw some light on this 
horrible mystery. He was so unlike himself 
last night—he avoided me so strangely—that 
the awful thought of suicide has not left my 
mind for an instant since Aunt Mildred first 
came to me. You know”—her voice sank 
here, she shuddered in every fibre— “ that 
means the death of the soul as well as of the 
body—Norah, I shall go mad if I am forced 
to'think that!” 

“There is ne reason why you sheuld think 
it for a moment,” said Norah. “From what 
Mrs. Middleton told me a while ago, there is 
no question but that he was murdered—there 
is not one single indication of suicide. But 
when vou talk of my knowing any thing, of 
my being able to throw any light, you do not 
know what you say,” she went on, with some- 
thing like a gasp in her voice. At that mo- 
ment, a sense of her position came to her 
like a flash of light. If Leslie opened her 
lips to others, if it were known that she had 
been in the neighborhood of the bridge at 
midnight, what might not be the result? 
“T did not see Arthur Tyndale last night,” 
she said, “ after I left the dinner-table.” 

“Yet you were in the grounds,” said Les- 
lie, feverishly. “Norah, if you know any 
tking, for God’s sake do not keep it from 
me!” 

“Why should you think that I know any 
thing?” asked Norah, more and more dis- 
quieted. “‘ Leslie, for Heaven’s sake, be more 
reasonable! It is true that I was later in re- 
turning to the house last night than I ought 
to have been, but I saw nothing, I heard noth- 
ing of Arthur Tyndale. Do you not believe 
me? Shall I take that crucifix and swear to 
my ignorance on it?” 

“No,” answered Leslie. “I do believe 
you. But was there no one?—Did you see 
no trace of any one who might—” 

Norah’s lifted hand stayed the words on 
her lip. The girl’s face had grown white as 
marble. It was like marble, also, in the ri- 
gidity which came to the beautiful features. 
For a moment, her heart seemed to stand 
still.e Had she seen any one who might—she 
could not finish the sentence even to her- 
self. 

“T saw no one,” she said, after a minute— 
her voice was hoarse, her lips seemed stiff— 








“no one whom it would be possible to con- 
nect with such a crime. The only person 
whom I saw was one who would have given 
his life to save Arthur Tyndale ; but no one 
who—O Leslie, do you not comprehend? Do 
you not see that, if you speak of this, you 
may plant the seed of an evil to end—God 
only knows where! On my faith and honor, 
I know nothing, I saw nothing, I heard noth- 
ing of Mr. Tyndale’s death—for it seems that 
a shot which I heard had no connection with 
it. I went thege simply and solely to serve 
you. Leslie, will you repay me by throwing 
you know not what of suspicion on me or 
on some one as innocent as I am?” 

“ Throw suspicion on you /” repeated Les- 
lie, stricken aghast. “Norah, are you mad ? 
How can you misunderstand me so utterly— 
so horribly ? How can you think I meant to 
ask—to imply—” 

“T do not think you meant to imply any 
thing,” said Norah, who was trembling in 
every limb ; “‘ but, O Leslie, promise me that 
you will give no hint of this. It would be 
too terrible if any one were—promise me you. 
will say nothing! 
clutching eagerly ata plea which at another 
time she would never have made, “ that my 
good name is in your hands ; and, oh, promise 
—promise me!” 

Her eagerness might have defeated its 
own end, and wakened the suspicion of a 
suspicious nature ; but, farthest in the world 
from a suspicious nature was Leslie Grahame, 
The charity which ‘‘thinketh no evil” was 
hers in superlative degree. Suspect! Sus- 
pect the sister whose arms were round her, 
whose limpid eyes met her own—there was 
nothing which she could not sooner have 
done. She answered, therefore, out of the 
fullness of her heart : 

“T can promise—I do promise, if you wish 
it, but I never thought of speaking to any one 
else. I sent for you in order that I might ask 
you, and you alone. I was tormented by tlie 
thought that you might know something which 
would tell me — a little — how he died. O 
Norah ”—she threw herself on her sister’s 
shoulder, the agony of tears and sobs broke 
forth afresh—* it is this which is so unutter- 
ably terrible! It is never to know how he 


; died, never to have another glance, word, or 


tone, even in farewell! If I had only known 
last night—ah, if I had only known! To 
have one last good-by to remember, would be 
better than this awful silence and strange- 
ness. Oh!”—with a long, shuddering gasp 
—* why had I not instinct enough to take 
that last good-by !” 

And Norah was not able to say, “It is 
better so!” though she knew that for such a 
blow to cut sharp and elean, is far better than 
a prolonged agony of foreboding suspense. 
People talk of “ preparation,” but in reality 
there is no such thing. If a surgeon were 
going to amputate your limb, would you like 
him to hack at it for an hour, in order to pre- 
pare you for the final operation ? 

“Tt will not kill me,” Leslie said, after 
a while, piteously. “Grief is not merciful 
enough to kill. No doubt I shall live through 
the agony as others have done before. But 
oh, the bitterness, the anguish of thinking 
that I did not even say, ‘ Good-night !’” 


Remember,” cried she. 
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T bas been a superb midsummer-day of 
wandering winds, and of immense, wool- 
ly, buoyant clouds, blown slowly through a 
heaven of delicate blue. Near its close, Ma- 
rion Farrowe leaves her father seated with a 
novel on the piazza, and strolls down through 
the sycamores and beeches whose lordly green 
branches gird the house with a sort of aus- 
tere privacy. 

She kisses her father on the forehead as 
she leaves him; rarely does Marion quit her 
father’s presence without some such devo- 
tional sign. The old major—sixty-four his 
last birthday—looks up from his novel with 
a smile, whose sweet language the girl well 
understands, and then composedly resumes 
his reading. 

But Marion pauses a moment or so to let 
her adoring eyes sweep the fine grandeur of 
a form about whose majesty of symmetry there 
must always cling, no matter how lazily lux- 
urious the attitude, an inseparable atmosphere 
of the vieux soldat, The major wears a droop- 
ing little mustache, whose intense whiteness 
makes his vivid-pink cheeks gleam all the ro- 
sier. These touches of color soften what would 
otherwise more than hint of severity in the 
lean masculine face, with its cold curve of 
nose and its firm, stern lips—lips that can be 
very tender with a kiss, as Marion is often 
reminded, but that seem better fitted for the 
shouting forth of shrill, harsh command in 
the clamor of battle. 

Having strolled down, under the lawn’s 
cloistral shadows, to the deep hedge that 
separates it from the outer road and the riv- 
er’s cool, broad band of silver, Marion stands 
for a moment with one hand clasped about a 
grim, black spike-head of the small iron gate, 
looking straight beyond into the shadowy, 
violet hollows of the distant hills. It is be- 
cause her eyes stray so far beyond the river’s 
nearest edge that she does not see the light, 
slender row-boat that now pauses just in front 
of her. 

“Marion!” a voice has to appeal before 
the boat’s occupant can make known his 
presence. “You have on your sad look 
again. What is the matter?” 

And then Marion gives a slight, glad cry, 
and unfastens the gate, speeding toward the 
river; while, at the same time, Mr. Malcolm 
Hurst ships his oars, and springs out on the 
bank to meet her. 

“ Why don’t you tell me that my mother 
called upon you to-day?” Malcolm questions, 
while half a smile rims his lips where the 
blond mustache lets them be seen. 

This is a good many moments after their 
first meeting, and they are strolling with 
leisurely steps along the river’s edge. Their 
arms are about each other's waists, but both 
are on a kind of mutual qui vive as regards 
the matter of instantly changing attitudes at 
the slightest suspicion of oar-plash or wagon- 
wheel. 

“Simply,” Marion answers, “because I 
was waiting for you to begin the subject first ; 
and, since you've done it, come, please, no 
absurd hesitation about telling me just what 
she thought of me.” 





“She thinks you charming.” 

“Yes? Go more into particulars, please. 

“I’ve never had « talent for them. Let 
me think. She said you had a wonderful lit- 
tle way of holding your head on one side; and 
you talked deliciously—very different, she 
thought, from the multitudinous chatterers 
of your age, with unspeakable splendors of 
toilet, and tiers of elaborated hair.” He 
smiles till now. Now his face slightly dark- 
ens. “And she thought it nothing except 
marvelous,” he goes on, “that you should 
have this great distaste for seeing people.” 

“Pray do not let us pay any more heed 
to that subject,” Marion plaintively appeals. 
“Tt seems to me that every thing you and I 
mention nowadays, Malcolm, is sure of lead- 
ing up to it.” 

“ And no wonder!” he answers, with not 
a little plain sullenness. “ When we rented 
the Brookes’s House, in early June, and I 
met you, that evening, walking with your 
own brother and my old schoolmate, Scott 
Farrowe, even before he bad presented me, it 
flashed through my mind, while looking at 
you in just such a softening light as this, 
that you were the sort of woman to shine in 
ballrooms, and be courted by thousands.” 

“Oh, hush, Maleglm! I should hate such 
a life.” 

“* And now I should hate to have you lead 
it,” he tells her, with a tender tone in his 
lowered yoice. ‘“ There is a wide distinction, 
Marion, between the ballroom belle and the 
—the—domestic nun. I don’t want you to 
be a flower, my love, that grows perpetually 
in the shade.” 

Marion shakes her head, with a kind ot 
slow impatience. 

“But if it is my wish, Malcolm, why 
should you not respect it—at least, for a 
year or two to come? It is not so very 
long ago, remember, since mother died ; and, 
then, father, you know, is quite too cld for 
company, and—” 

But Malcolm indulges in a roar of laugh- 
ter at this point. 

“Your father too old for company, in- 
deed! Why, he is just at the right age for 
it. The soul of the diner-out, of the gourmet, 
of the viveur, sparkles in his handsome, ruddy 
face. By-the-by, mother called him a prince. 
The only trouble is, he makes you the abso- 
lute empress of his actions.” 

“He loves me, you know.” Marion has 
sdmehow gotten calmer, and a few new, faint, 
quivering Jines seem to have shown them- 
selves about her chin and the corners of her 
mouth—lines that appear yet to want a little 
hardening before they become really reso- 
lute. “ However, Malcolm, let us talk of 
other things. When are you going to Bos- 
ton again ?” 

“T can’t say. Father has attended to 
most of our monetary matters of late. He is 
there now, and purposes staying some little 
time. It is really wonderful that we should 
have come back from Europe, after an ab- 
sence of nearly twenty years, and found that 
that man Gawtrie should have managed our 
money as though he had no other business in 
all Boston.” 

“ Gawtrie!” 

Marion merely murmurs the word. Mal- 


” 





colm goes on speaking, without even glan, 
cing at her face. 

“There is a father and son; the son’s 
name is Edred Gawtrie. I believe the fumily 
have gotten to be great swells in Boston 
nowadays; the old man, or his wife, some- 
how managed it; but father laughs quite 
often at the thought of what they used to be 
twenty years back, or a little earlier. Edred 
Gawtrie has lived in New York a great deal, 
Perhaps you have met him there, Marion, 
when you went out—for there was a time, 
I think you told me, when you used occa- 
sionally to honor assemblages.” 

“Yes, there was a time,” Marion an- 
swers, with a little laugh. It is almost too 
dark, now, for Malcolm to see her face. 
“ But New York is such a huge place, even 
sociaily, you know.” 

“T met Edred Gawtrie the last time I was 
in Boston. Father insists upon my having 
him up here, so father must be obeyed. Ile 
will probably come next Saturday and stay 
until Monday; but don’t think I shall per- 
mit that to keep me away from here. How- 
ever, if matters become pressing, and he 
clings too closely, may I bring him over ?” 

“ No ! ” 

The word is spoken so sharply that Mal- 
colm turns quickly and asks: 

“Good Heavens, Marion! if you haven't 
known the gentleman in New York, pray 
have you met him in a previous world ?” 

Marion makes no reply; there are some 
moments of silence, and then the conversa- 
tion takes a tranquiller and more lover-like 
turn. It is about ten o’clock when Marion 
says good-night at the garden-gate. He can- 
not come in and see her father, she tells 
Malcolm, in tones which seem to bar all af- 
ter-appeal. It is too late, now! her father 
will be asleep on the lounge, and what use 
of waking him just to begin the evening all 
over again ? 

“ You are the queerest and loveliest girl,” 
he exclaims, “I have ever met! But let me 
tell you with candor,” he hurries along, “ that 
if your queer qualities predominated over 
your lovely ones, I should not like you half 
as well as I do.” 

She insists upon his leaving her there at 
the garden-gate. He does not dream of guess- 
ing her reason for walking to the house alone. 
It is this: she wants the darkness and the 
utter sense of peace for just a little while. 
These will help her to reflect so much bet- 
ter. As she moves slowly toward the house 
through the opaque gloom, only knowing the 
path by its great bushy borders of box, Mari- 
on lets words escape her lips something after 
this fashion : 

“T must conquer this absurd fear of hav- 
ing them meet each other. That is so wholly 
without reason of any sort. And it must 
certainly come, sooner or later—that is, if 
—if—the engagement be kept, after all. Sup- 
pose I wrote for that wild Scott of ours to 
come back and—help me? He would come, 
but in the helping only blunder and go 
wrong.” 

By this time she has reached the piazza. 
Gliding up its steps, she enters the sitting- 
room. There, on a most commodious lounge, 
lies the old major, whom, lightest of sleepers, 
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Marion wakens as she enters. She gets her- 
self a chair, after this, and sits for a good 
half-hour just toying with his short, scant, 
white hair, as though unconscious she were 
doing any thing of the sort, and murmuring 
incidental remarks to him, for which he al- 
ways has some gentle reply. 

A little while before they separate for the 
night he stares up at her most steadily out 
of his sharp, brilliant eyes, whose color no 
one can ever name, because of their very 
brightness, and, having a hand pressed 
against either of Marion’s temples, so frames 
her face while he begins to speak. 

“ The puss has found better company than 
her old papa’s at last.” The firm, soldier- 
like lips soften with a smile as he goes on. 
“Ah, Marie, my girl, it’s off with the old 
love and on with the new. We battered old 
soldiers can’t expect to cope with the fine 
young dragoons,” 

“ Malcom isn’t a dragoon, papa; and, if 
he were every thing grandest under the sun, 
you know whom I wouldn’t give him up for.” 

Marion, a few moments later, has escaped 
to her chamber. “I wish it wouldn’t weigh 
upon me so fearfully,” she almost moans, 
while undoing her masses of night-like hair. 
“And now that Edred Gawtrie’s shadow 
should throw itself thus unwarningly across 
my path!” 

With this she turns suddenly very pale, 
puts one hand to her heart, and staggers tow- 
ard the bed. Here she sits, veiled in her 
beautifully prodigal hair, having her black 
eyes fixed in a burning stare at nothing. 

“ Tdiot that I am, not to have seen it be- 
fore! Edred Gawtrie hates me, for the best 
of reasons: I broke faith with him most 
shamelessly when I was a wild flirt of sev- 
enteen. Edred Gawtrie hates me—there is 
no shadow of doubt there. And—he knows / 
He will tell Malcolm.” 

She rises, here, with both hands tight- 
clinched. “Let him!” she bursts forth, 
with a laugh of cutting bitterness. “ Mal- 
colm will have to know before many weeks. 
Mr. Gawtrie may as well save me the trou- 
ble. Why not? Oh, to think of all my 
clever plan ending in this! To have found 
the loneliest of houses within a half-day’s jour- 
ney of Boston—a city where we scarcely knew 
asoul; to have assured myself that there would 
now be complete peace until—every thing 
was quite over, at least, and then to have it 
all change so terribly! Oh, if I could only 
hate Malcolm, and forbid him from coming 
near me!” 

Those last words finish with a moan, and 
then follows almost a spasm of the stormiest 
grief. Poor Marion’s sleep is slight until 
morning breaks. Even for the most restless 
and harassed soul there is often a narcotic 
balm in dawn, and in “ the earliest pipe of 
half- awakened birds.” This balm falls at 
length on her tired lids. 

It is some little while past eleven the next 
morning, and not a very long time since she 
has had her. breakfast, tifat Marion, wander- 
ing near the river’s edge, suddenly sees two 
slim wherries, their needle-like keels almost 
even each with each, shoot past her at what 
seems fine speed. She just has time to rec- 
ognize Malcolm before the bend in the river 
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hides both boats; and beyond there is that 
great marsh. It is useless, she at once per- 
ceives, to try and gain any further view of 
the race. 

But, perhaps ten minutes later, Malcolm 
appears again, rowing very slowly, and look- 
ing much fatigued. 

He smiles sunnily enough, however, the 
moment his eyes catch sight of Marion. It 
evidently costs him a marked effort to spring 
forth from the wherry and alight, in his rath- 
er gaudy rowing-slippers, at Marion’s side. 

“With whom on earth have you been 
having that mad race ?” she asks. 

“ A man I’ve met two or three times on 
the river, and known he was aching to race 
with me,” Malcolm answers. “ This morning 
I felt like something serious, and we fixed 
on the stretch between our first gate and 
Meddowes’s Bridge. I won by.a half-length, 
but it was tough work. I’m not what I used 
to be at Oxford, Marion.” 

He stands erect at her side now. 

“You are not what I am usually accus- 
tomed to see you,” she makes rapid comment. 
“You are horribly pale, and—don’t draw 
your hand away, sir—you tremble like a leaf.” 

“ Let us go into the house for a few min- 
utes,” he proposes, in tones that are some- 
what faint. 

He has to take Marion’s arm, this athletic 
Malcolm, before they reach the piazza. While 
sinking into a chair, after they have entered 
the sitting-room, what he manages to. say is 
almost gasped rather than spoken : 

“ Brandy-flask here in my coat-pocket— 
right side.” 

A moment later Marion has found the 
flask, and is pouring the brandy between his 
bluish lips. It almost instantly rouses him. 
Then Marion sets the flask on an adjacent 
table, and stands very close beside her lover, 
alternately chafing his hands and smoothing 
his forehead. 

Malcolm has gotten his old color before 
many minutes, and is wholly bimself again. 

“It was my own fault,” he smilingly ex- 
plains, while Marion kneels at his side, hold- 
ing one of his soft, large hands between both 
her own. “I was completely out of train- 
ing, and might have been sure such a spurt 
as that last would have used me up in my 
present condition.” At this moment there is 
the sound of a steady, decisive step in the 
outer hall. “That is your father, Marion; 
or do I fail to recognize his martial tread ? 
Let the old major come in and welcome this 
very interesting young invalid.” 

But Marion suddenly turns her head, and 
seems to Maleolm as if comprising half the 
room in one fleet eye-sweep. Then she springs 
up, dropping his hand, and hurries to the 
door. 

“Go away, papa, dear!” she cries. “Don’t 
come in here!” Her voice has the ring in it 
of a strong blow on silver. She pushes the 
door shut, and rapidly locks it. Then she 


turns again, and, with excited eyes, and a 
pale, quivering chin, looks toward Malcolm’s 
chair. 

It is empty. He has risen, and stares at 
her with most penetrant scrutiny. His voice 
sounds stern and hard as he begins: 

“ What absurd mystery is here, Marion ? 





Why is your father not to enter this room? 
You have tried my good-nature more than 
once, 1 should say, during the past week or 
so, with your oddities and crotchets; but to 
every thing there belongs a limit, and no hu- 
man patience should think of bearing this 
queerness much longer.” 

When he ends, Marion is standing with 
her back against the door, has drawn her 
brows together, and has made her lips meet 
in one resolute, rigid line. 

He starts back, astonished at the dark 
change. Then she speaks, each word being 
hurried out with hot speed, and in a tone of 
marked hardness : 

“ Don’t bear it any longer. You know, 
Malcolm, what I told you when you Arst asked 
me to be your wife. I said: ‘No, no; not if 
my love were tenfold what it is.’ But you 
won me over; I yielded at last. Well, you 
begin already to weary of the arrdngement. 
Let us cancel it. Iam ready to do so here 
and now.” 

For answer he springs toward her, and 
seizes her in his arms. “If you are ready, 
Marion, I am not, and never shall be. I was 
wrong to speak so harshly; forgive me. But, 
Marion, if, as I have more than once believed, 
there is some sorrowful secret of which I know 
nothing, why not lighten its burden, love, by 
letting me share it with you?” 

His warm lips kiss her cheek, where the 
great tears have begun to show themselves, 
For a slight time Malcolm only hears her 
sobs, while her graceful head droops lower, 
lower, till its brow meets his shoulder. 

“Tell me,” he whispers, very softly. 

Her sobs increase. While girding her 
with an arm, he feels her form shiver once, 
twice. 

“Tell me,” he iterates, so faintly that she 
just hears him. 

“No, no,” she exclaims, tremulously, “I 
will not tell you. But I have not said there 
was any secret!” she quickly interrupts her- 
self, flushing hotly to the roots of her blue- 
black hair. Malcolm knows it is useless to 


plead longer, after that. 


“Was ever such a saint. as Malcolm?” 
Marion muses, that same afternoon. “ To think 
of his having answered that wild tirade of 
mine only with kisses! Ah, he is indulgent, 
becar'se, from the first, he has seen my true 
nature through this—this haze of distortion. 
If I had only told him every thing this morn- 
ing! HowlI yearned to tell him!—and yet 
could not. Could not, because I am the weak- 
est of cowards!” 

The next ten days or so glide along smooth- 
ly. Finally Malcolm comes over, one morn- 
ing, with the most puzzled and troubled of 
demeanors. He has joined the major and 
Marion on the piazza, and sits between them, 
with eyes fixed studiously on his right boot, 
and with his cane impatiently tapping it. 
There has been a little silence; to which the 
major has given a certain character, as one 
might say, by several meditative whorls of 
cigar-smoke. 

Suddenly Malcolm exclaims, looking up 
with earnest eyes upon both Marion and her 
father : 

“T have been having rather unpleasant 
times at home—in fact, worse than that. 
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Major, mother thinks that you and Marion 
are treating her very badly indeed. She called 
here nearly a fortnight ago, and there has 
been no return-visit. Mother became more 
excited than I have seen her in years. She 
said some things that were rash and foolish, 
but some that were very sensible. Mother is 
@ proud woman, major, but a woman of clear 
judgment. She feels now that every hour 
increases the slight which is being offered 
her. As for father, he, you know, is making 
@ long stay in Boston. And, from the first, 
mother has been eager to welcome Marion to 
her heart as a daughter.” 

The major has sprung from his chair, and 
seized one of Malcolm’s hands just as that last 
word is spoken. “My dear boy,” he cries, all 
his noble face softening and sweetening with 
a kindliness and courtesy that make Malcolm 
Jook up toward it in a rather ungraceful 
stupor of admiration—‘ my dear boy, nothing 
could be further from either Marion’s or my 
vown thoughts than to offend so charming a 
\person as your mother. We shall take pleas- 
mre in paying her a visit this afternoon.” 

That afternoon the visit is paid. Mrs. 
Hurst’s wrath is somewhat turned aside by 
it. The major improves upon the good im- 
pression made at his own and this lady’s first 
meeting. “The man is superb,” she tells 
Malcolm, in her august, law-giving way. “I 
never saw such mingled breeding, ease, wit, 
and manliness. Your father must meet him. 
I suppose that it will only be proper for us 
to have a dinner next week. Edred Gawtrie 
is coming up again, you know, and there are 
the Ourlengs, and then from the hotel we 
might get Mr. and Mrs. Everard.” 

Malcolm says nothing. He mentally won- 
ders whether Marion would permit herself 
and father to be any thing but dragged to 
such an entertainment. 

“That reminds me,” his mother contin- 
ues; “I mentioned the name of Major Far- 
rowe to Mrs. Everard the other day. ‘ Major 
Parrowe!’ she exclaimed, in perfect conster- 
mation ; ‘ you don’t truly mean that your son 
is engaged to Ais daughter?’ Then there 
was more lifting of eyebrows, you know. 
Finally, I could not help telling Mrs. Everard 
that I trusted there was nothing of a curious 
mature connected with Major Farrowe’s past 
history; whereupon the little lady got very 
red, and rattled off something about the Far- 
rowes being people of the first standing in 
New-York society. ‘Indeed,’ she added, 
“Mrs. Farrowe gave the most select and 
magnificent balls in the city for years, and 
the major himself was a great leader until—’ 

‘it was really curious to see her hesitate and 
flutter here as though aching to say some- 
thing disagreeable, but not daring, and then 
rend a: last with the simple phrase, ‘ until his 
wife died.’ She’s a pleasant enough little 
«creature, but with a malicious tongue.” 


Just three days later, Mr. and Mrs. Hurst 
all upon Marion and the major. The dinner 
invitation is then given. There is no refus- 
ing it, as Marion overwhelmingly feels, with 
the beaming face of Mr. Hurst before her, so 
dike the face of Malcolm, the son whom he 

dores. She pr that both she and her 
father will go to dine at the Hursts next 








Thursday, but she does so with every inten- 
tion of subsequently breaking the promise. 
Meanwhile the major turns in her direction 
just one fleet amazed glance, and no more. 
Principally the visit is all laughter and merri- 
ment, even on the part of Marion, so rarely 
gay. Mr. Hurst’s refined genialities are con- 
tagious, and no one can be more charming 
than his wife if the mood so pleases her. 

But that afternoon Marion sees Malcolm, 
and announces to him: 

“ Papa and I are not going to dine at your 
house on Thursday.” 

“Then you will mortally offend my moth- 
er,” Malcolm cries, with anger. “TI think I 
see how it is. You wish to shun Edred Gaw- 
trie. He told me the other day that he 
thought you did not like him when you used 
to know each other in New York”—finishing 
the words with a bitterness harshly reproach- 
ful, and an intonation that seemed to be add- 
ing, “ I have known your secret for days, but 
have said’ nothing.” ; 

Poor Marion clutches at this one sudden- 
ly-offered straw of excuse. Hitherto she has 
had no suspicion that Edred Gawtrie was to 
be among the guests; but she hides this 
ignorance with prompt skill. 

»“ How can you expect me to dine at the 
same table with this man, then ?” she hastily 
questions ; “‘for I suppose, of course, from 
your manner, that you know every thing of 
what once happened between us.” 

“T do not know,” frowns Malcolm. 

“Years ago, in a sort of secret way, we 
were engaged. I thought it very clever, then, 
to induce a man, for whom I cared nothing, 
to believe that I loved him. I behaved hor- 
ribly to Edred Gawtrie. It sickens me now 
to think of how I led him on to a certain 
limit, and then simply laughed in his face. 
All this happened before mamma died. I was 
a thoughtless mass of selfishness till then, 
but, thank Heaven! the first stroke of sor- 
row changed me.” 

Malcolm, staring straight into her face, 
feels all his anger vanish, his small blond 
mustache just showing that there is a dim 
smile under it. 

“A very awful story,” he comments, as 
she finishes. ‘ How lucky I never cou/d find 
out how it feels to be jealous! But, Marion, 
my darling, a recollection has just crossed 
my mind which bears rather oddly upon pres- 
ent affairs. I remember that both father and 
mother specially said they had not mentioned 
the names of any of our guests to you. In 
this case, your putting forward the fact of 
Gawtrie’s presence as a reason for not ap- 
pearing at our table has a trifle of inconsist- 
ency, I think.” His smile has broadened 
very brightly. He draws nearer and takes 
both her hands. “ Ah, Marion, strangest of 
mysteries! You must find some better ex- 
cuse.”” 

She looks at him with cold eyes. “TI will 
go myself. I will not let father go. Does 
this satisfy you ?” 

“Tt will not satisfy tem. You must both 
come, Marion.” 

As she separated from Malcolm that day, 
it is with the half-shaped resolve that she will 
go alone, and that an excuse shall be made 
for her father that must pique nobody, viz., 


” 





sudden illness, that excuse which can shadow 
so many sins of omission. 

But presently Marion, while alone in her 
own room, fell into a most thoughtful pos- 
ture, having, let it be added, a mental condi- 
tion to match. Her self-communings last a 
good hour. As she stands, a little later, at 
the door of the sitting-room, having left her 
own, the lack of color within her face makes 
an utter ghastliness there. “‘ Papa,” she calls, 
softly, while knocking at the shut door; and 
her father’s voice bids her enter. 

Let us not follow her. For more than an 
hour afterward the sounds of her sobs may 
be heard in the silence of the outer hall. 

When Marion emerges from that room, it 
is to go immediately and write Malcolm a 
note. In this note she positively promises 
that ber father and herself shall dine at his 
house on Thursday. 

By silent agreement, doubtless, there is 
no mention made, during Malcolm’s subse. 
quent visits, of the note he has received. 

The day of the dinner at length arrives. 
Marion and the major drive over in a carriage 
of plain elegance, and cause, as they enter 
Mrs. Hurst’s rooms, quite a little admiring 
buzz. Marion is dressed in a manner won- 
derfully to suit her low-browed beauty «nd 
the duskinees of cheek, neck, and arms. She 
wears black silk, touched here and there 
with knots of the darkest crimson poppies. 
One superb aigretfe of diamonds gleams in 
the rich gloom of her hair. 

The major is more the prince this evening 
than Mrs. Hurst has yet seen him. Nothing 
in his dress is different from that ordinarily 
worn at a dinner, except, perhaps, his low- 
cut white waistcoat. But he bears himself 
with such quiet majesty, is full of so superb 
an ease, and, in truth, seems so uncenscious 
of all his own grandeur, that the effect is 
surely most noteworthy. 

The rooms are quite well peopled when he 
and Marion appear. Two or three male hands 
are held out to him almost immediately, by 
friends of former days, and he hears cordial 
words spoken that light his face with a sweet, 
rich smile. 

Marion is listening to a few sentences 
from Mr. Hurst, when a voice at her elbow 
makes her quickly turn, with a vivid little 
flush. 

“ Good - evening, Miss Farrowe. I have 
come to give you my congratulations.” 

Her eyes are now full upon the pale, hand- 
some, oval face of Mr. Edred Gawtrie. And 
presently her hand is in the hand that he is 
holding out for her. Good Mr. Hurst takes 
the opportunity of smiling himself away. 

To Marion this meeting is an intense an- 
noyance. Her eyes search the room nervous- 
ly for Malcolm, while Edred Gawtrie stands 
at her side, well dressed, well bred, with the 
suspicion of an amused smile at the edges of 
his thin, pale lips. But Malcolm is nowhere 
to be seen; he has not, indeed, been in the 
room since the Farrowes first entered it. 

Presently Edred Gawtrie speaks again, 
with a sly kind of suavity. 

“T trust that the present engagement 
stands no chance whatever of missing matri- 
monial consequences.” 

Marion’s brows cloud. 
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“JI see you sneer,” she bluntly retorts. 
“J dare say I deserve it. But sneers will do 
no good,” 

Just then, to her intense relief, Mr. Hurst 
returns, offering his arm to take her into din- 
ner. She catches a glimpse of Gawtrie’s smii- 
ing face, just as he hurries away. It is un- 
pleasant enough to make her feel like shud- 
dering. 

Malcolm now appears, and very soon the 
large company move toward the dining-room, 
where is prepared a rare banquet, costly in 
all appointments, and choice beyond expres- 
sion in its many dishes. At first there is 
something of dullness about the feast, but, 
after three or four courses, the mirthful 
clamors rise higher and higher. Marion is 
separated from her father by nearly the whole 
table-length, and Malcolm sits opposite her. 
On one side, of course, is Mr. Hurst; on the 
other side, a little man who talks excessively 
about Europe. Marion feels with gratitude, 
at least, that this little man might have been 
Edred Gawtrie, and talks Europe back at 
him. Mr. Gawtrie, by-the-by, is seated down 
near the major. 

It is not until dinner is about half over 
that Malcolm notices a very strange expres- 
sion suddenly possess itself of Marion’s face. 
This expression deepens terribly, before long. 
He puzzles himself vainly about its cause. 

The pleasantries round the major’s por- 
tion of the table have become louder and 
more marked than anywhere else. 

“ Your father is making himself the soul 
of the dinner,” Mr. Hurst whispers in Marion’s 
ear. 

At last the banquet is ended, so far as 
concerns the ladies’ share of it. The ladies 
leave the table. Marion has been in the next 
room not more than a minute when Malcolm 
joins her. She is sitting alone, her white 
lips making a vague sound, which, if more 
audible, would be this iterated question : 
“ How is it to end?” 

“Oh, I am so glad you came!” she tells 
him. “ Won’t you go out into the air with 
me? My head seems bursting.” 

“ Certainly,” he answers. Her light shawl 
is on a near chair. Very soon she is on the 
piazza, having hold of his arm. “I noticed 
that you looked unwell at dinner,” Malcolm 
tells her. 

She leans her head suddenly against his 
massive shoulder, with a great sigh. “O 
Malcolm !” she moans, quite faintly, ‘‘ how I 
pity you!” 

“ Pity me!” 

She lifts her head again. “ Hush, I didn’t 
know what I was saying. How good this 
air is when one’s head aches like mine!” 

Malcolm tries to talk of brighter subjects. 
“What did you think of the dinner?’ he 
asks her; “ was it a success? Do you know, 
I rather fancied not. That little Mr. Milling: 
ton who sat next to you isa great swell. I 
forgot to tell you about him,” ete. 

They possibly spend twenty minutes walk- 
ing the piazza like this. Then Marion sud- 
denly interrupts a sentence of Malcolm’s by 
exclaiming : 

“Let us go back into the house. You 
must join the gentlemen, and I~” Here she 
stops, staring at a large French window, which 








overlooks the piazza, and which they are now 
just passing. “To what room does that 
window belong ? ” 

“ The dining-room.” 

She gives a slight, excited cry, and hur- 
ries toward it, Malcolm following. 

The blinds are tightly closed, but the win- 
dows have been left open, because of the 
mild weather. Marion slowly opens one seg- 
ment of blind until she can see within the 
dining-room. Then she peers with great in- 
tentness, and with a world of anxiety on her 
face, into the brilliantly-lit chamber. 

“Do you see them ? ” asks Malcolm, at her 
elbow. “Do they show any signs of getting 
tired? And is any anybody tipsy ?” (laugh- 
ing the last words). 

“See for yourself,” she answers him. In 
that vague light the face which she turns tow- 
ard him is drawn livid, anguishful. Then sbe 
points toward the place in the blind through 
which she has just been looking. “See for 
yourself!” she repeats, with a laugh; and 
the laugh is a little harsh, hollow sound. 

Amazed, Malcolm leans forward and looks 
into the room. Nearly all the men are 
grouped about a certain chair, on which an 
almost incapable sitter is blurting forth some 
choked incoherencies. Who is this heaped- 
up mass, with the red, bloated face, and the 
white mustache, and that painful leer? Sud- 
denly discovery comes to him, like a stab. 
He springs back from the window in his dis- 
may. 

At the same moment Marion hurries to 
his side. She points to the window with one 
hand ; she lays another on his shoulder. 

“There is the explanation, Malcolm, of 
every thing odd and mysterious in me since 
you and I have met. You did not dream that 
my reason for shutting and locking the door 
that morning when my father almost stood 
on the threshold was because your brandy- 
flask was set upon the table. It is poor 
papa’s one devil! The instant he yields an 
inch to it he is lost. Is it not terrible that 
there should be such a curse laid on such a 
man?” 

Malcolm just murmurs, “ Terrible!” 

“Last April,” she goes rapidly on, “I 
made a great resolve. I said to myself, ‘ This 
monster shall be put down, even if I devote 
every action of my life to it.’ I was doing 
this when you met me. No woman ever 
struggled against loving a man as I struggled 
against loving you, Malcolm.” 

“Poor Marion !—poor child !—poor dar- 
ling!” 

“He murmurs this between the kisses that 
he leaves on the hand which he has seized 
between both his own. 

“T have dreaded so to tell you,” she pro- 
ceeds, quiveringly. ‘“ Don’t think that I 
took this means because of such cowardice. 
Ah, no, no! Papa promised me so solemnly 
that he would touch nothing if he came— 
promised it over and over, you know—that I 
gained a little confidence, and let him come. 
When I saw him taste the first glass, at din- 
ner, I knew that this must be. There was no 
getting him away without worse shame and 
seandal (for wine at once is wormwood to his 
sweet nature, and makes him brutish if he is 
crossed), or I should certainly have gone to 








you for assistance. But now he is different. 


_ Cannot you manage to get that staring crowd 


from about him? It is so horrible for me to 
think of his being stared at in his shame and. 
overthrow.” 

“Yes; it shall be done at once.” 

Malcolm leaves her, and approacies: the 
window. The long French blinds are fastened 
on the inside, but they can be opened from 
without. Malcolm, knowing this, stoops down »: 
and opens them. Then he slips into the din-— 
ing-room. ; 

It has been Marion’s design to follow him” 
stealthily into the dining-room, if he goes, for 
reasons of her own; but this sudden entrance 
through the window surprises and gratifies 
her. She does not follow him on the instant, 
but stands watching, at the window’s edge, 
what happens in the dining-room after his 
entrance there. 

Malcolm goes up to his father, who is not 
one of the group surrounding the major. 

“Father,” he whispers, “cannot these 
men be gotten away? I suppose you have 
seen in what an unfortunate state the major 
is.” 

“Indeed yes. And I am told for the first 
time, to-night, that he has been forced quite 
to give up society on account of this—this—” 

“Yes; it is true. We must get these 
men away somehow.” Malcolm looks round 
him, at this, and addresses the company with 
clear voice : 

“ Gentlemen, I am sorry enough to inter- 
rupt your conversation, but I fear it will, be 
only courtesy to the ladies for us to join them 
in the next room.” 

The group shows imnediate signs of dis- 
persing, and does disperse presently in silent 
couples and trios. Not long afterward the 
only occupants of the dining-room are Mal- 
colm, his father, Edred Gawtrie, and the ma- 
jor, whose loud, thick breathings already telb 
the beginning of a besotted sleep. 

Why has Edred Gawtrie remained? Mal- 
colm wonders why with annoyance. And his 
annoyance somehow deepens when he hears 
Gawtrie’s off-hand “ never-mind-old-fellow ” 
sort of tone. 

“Come,” says Gawtrie, “let us have a 
farewell glass of this jolly madeira before we 
join the ladies.” P 

Malcolm smiles, takes up a glass and is 
about to fill it, when he feels a hand lay it- 
self lightly upon one of his shoulders. He 
turns, and is astonished to discover Marion. 

“JT wish you would drink no wine with 
that man,” she says, pointing directly to 
Edred Gawtrie. Her voice is not loud; it 
seems, indeed, to be somewhat low, and yet, 
by virtue of a certain cold vibration, it is 
heard clearly in every part of the spacious 
dining-room. “I will tell you why I think. 
that he is not fit, Malcolm, to reeeive the 
courtesy of any true-bred gentleman. Haw 
ing borne a personal spite toward myself, 
and, wishing to deal me a good blow of re- 
venge, he has used to-night all skillful! arts 
of persuasion in the matter of making my 
father yield to a weakness which he: has for 
years known him te possess. When my 
father came here to-night it waa his- honest 
intention to drink nothing; but again and 
again I saw Mr. Gawtrie tempt and. retempt. 
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him with unflagging zeal. I repeat that I 
saw this, and I dare Mr. Gawtrie to deny it. 
Doubtless he does not wish to do so. Doubt- 
less he is not ashamed of having disgraced 
the father, to have satisfied his spite against 
the daughter. But I hope and believe that 
others will be of a different opinion.” 

Naturally a clever man, quick at expe- 
dient, rich in repartee, Edred Gawtrie is now 
completely nonplussed. He springs up from 
his chair, and begins, with a choked voice : 

“ Madam, if you were not a lady—” 

“Spare yourself the trouble of talking, 
Gawtrie,” breaks in the stern voice of Mr. 
Hurst. “TI, for one, feel certain that Miss Far- 
rowe has spoken the truth. I remarked your 
conduct at dinner, and your attempts to gain 
@ certain object were very noticeable.” 

Edred Gawtrie is biting his under lip now, 
while either cheek looks quite bloodless. 
Presently, making each word a distinct, sep- 
arate sneer, he gives rapid answer to this ef- 
fect : 

“T am really sorry so to have called 
down all this wrath. Of course, I don’t care 
whether I am believed or not, but the truth 
of the whole matter is simply that I supposed 
Major Farrowe had seen the folly of disgrac- 
ing himself among assemblages of refined 
people ; otherwise, I took the liberty of be- 
lieving that his daughter would have had 
more respect for the family and the friends of 
her future husband than to run the risk of 
what has to-night occurred. Miss Farrowe’s 
charges are quite absurd, though doubtless 
pardonable under the present unhappy cir- 
cumstances. I cannot say the same for yours, 
Mr. Hurst ; unfortunately, not even your mor- 
tified pride can excuse their absurdity.” 

And then this best of haters slips from 
the room with a little mocking smile and con- 
siderable grace of exit. “I have left my 
sting behind me,” he confidently tells him- 
self. ‘‘ Her dramatic little outburst was very 
fine, perhaps, but Malcolm Hurst is pride to 
his finger-tips, and—a drunkard’s daughter— 
well, nous verrons.” 

But false prophecies are still among the 
social features of this age, and our admirable 
hater has shown himself no seer. 

Everybody has now left the dining-room 
except Marion, Mr. Hurst, and Malcolm, and, 

‘alas ! the poor.major, wholly inert and uncon- 
scious in an easy-chair which has been pro- 
vided for him some time previously, and look- 
ing a sad enough wreck of the splendid guest 
who entered Mrs. Hurst’s rooms with so lord- 
ly a presence not many hours ago. 

And now Marion breaks down utterly. It 
is a torrent of tears and sobs. She implores 
Malcolm not to dream of holding to his en- 
gagement ; she begs Mr. Hurst to tell her his 
true feelings, which she knows are those of 
horror at becoming connected with such a 
family. As for Malcolm’s mother, on her ac- 
count it will be a hundred-fold better if the 
engagement is broken. These and words 
much wilder leave her lips. Mr. Hurst and 
Malcolm both try to minister comfort ; it is 

without avail. She throws herself on a great 
lounge in the corner of the room, and moans 
and sobs only more terribly. 

They leave her thus for a little while, and 
at last, after she has grown much quieter, a 





soft voice calls her name, and two arms lift 
her almost forcibly from the cushions, and 
pillow her head upon a large, warm, motherly 
bosom instead. 

“T have heard every thing, my child,” 
Mrs. Hurst murmurs, “ and I have heard also 
that you persist ia talking wild, foolish words 
about your engagement being broken. Why, 
Marion, do you think we could possibly let 
you go now— now when the knowledge of 
your misfortune has made you so much dear- 
er to us? No, indeed! And now, too, we 
begin to see how noble a girl you are. Qh, 
there have been people here to-night who 
know you, and the secret somehow got abroad 
long ago of how you have given up all your 
young life to your poor father in devotion and 
protection. So do you imagine we could part 
with such a heroine as this, now we have se- 
cured her? Oh, no; never think of it!” 

Then there are sweet kisses given and 
taken, and Marion feels a great peace steal 
into her soul as she thinks of the future, and 
is filled with a shudder when she remembers 
the past. The curse yet remains. -That shall 
be scattered by Death’s hand solely—but it 
is goqd to think that she must not hereafter 
face it all alone in its black grimness. And 
80, clasping Mrs. Hurst very tightly indeed in 
her strong, young arms, she exclaims, just as 
Malcolm reénters the room : 

“ With all its horror and its agony, I can- 
not but thank God for this night! ” 

“Why?” whispers Malcolm, coming to 
her side. 

Marion starts as the voice strikes her ear, 
not knowing Malcolm’s presence in the room 
till then. But she makes a firm, though tear- 
ful answer : ; 

“ Because it has tested three hearts for 
me, and found them all true!” 
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SCANDINAVIA, FINLAND, RUSSIA. 


By ALexanper Detmar. 


x. 


T. PETERSBURG is as gay a capital as 
Paris, Vienna, or Stockholm. I have al- 
ready remarked the resemblance of its prin- 
cipal thoroughfare to that of Washington 
City. It resembles Washington in another 
respect. As, in Washingvon, there are chief- 
ly but three classes of persons—government 
officials, shopkeepers, and laborers ; the first 
and third classes making up nearly the whole, 
the second class being very small—so, in St. 
Petersburg, the classes of persons are chiefly 
these three. There are great numbers of 
aristocrats and officials, great numbers of 
laborers (peasants, ex-serfs, like the ex-slaves 
of Washington City), and a few shopkeepers. 
As in Washington so in St. Petersburg, 
the army-officers constitute a little class by 
themselves, with this difference, that, in the 
last-named city, they always appear in full- 
dress uniform, with sword, etc. They parade 
the streets in squads of four or five, often 
taking up the entire sidewalk, and always 








cast killing glances at the ladies who may 
pass. The beautiful summer gardens near 
the Champ de Mars is their favorite lounging- 
place. There they sit on the benches under 
the trees, smoke their papirosses and ogle out 
of countenance the marble nymphs and dry- 
ads placed at intervals along the pathways. 

It is very difficult to find an address in St. 
Petersburg. Sometimes the street has noname, 
or there are two streets of the same name, or 
you have the name in French, while neither 
policemen, hack-driver, nor passing mujik, 
understands a word of French. Neither are 
the houses numbered, except, perhaps, in the 
Nevsky Prospect, and a few other streets. 
The address you have is, say, Maison Roman- 
off, No. 99. Now, this particular maison may 
not happen to be generally known, and, in 
such case, it would cost you a good deal of 
trouble to find it. 

The houses are generally brick structures, 
plastered over, and yellow-washed or kalso- 
mined. The building forms a hollow square, 
leaving a court-yard in the centre, to which 
access is gained from the street through a 
heavy gate, where a lazy or decrepit mujik 
sits sentinel. The building is divided into, 
say, half a dozen separate mansions. One 
of these is perhaps your Maison Romanouf,, 
and No. 99 may be on the third floor; for 
here, as in other Continental cities, families 
live in flats. It took me half a day to find 
the American consul in Galernaja Street. I 
found the place without much difficulty, but, 
when I arrived there, a stupid mujik at the 
entrance told me there was no such person 
there as an American consul. Thrice I was 
turned away, and thrice did I return, confi- 
dent that I was correct. At last, pushing by 
the fellow, I caught sight of the spread eagle 
and stars on a square foot of tin, our consular 
escutcheon in all countries, and proceeded up- 
stairs alone on a voyage of discovery. I went 
up four flights of stairs before encountering 
any indications of life. On the top floor 
there was a door and a bell. I hammered at 
one and pulled at the other for ten minutes, 
without making any impression. Presently a 
sound was heard like that which people make 
when getting out of bed, a pattering of fect 
on a bare floor followed, the door was opened, 
and a rather bilious-looking young man, who 
seemed as though he had not yet slept off the 
fatigue of the previous night’s overwatchful- 
ness, asked me what I wanted, and told me 
that the consul was out, and would not be at 
home for some hours. 

Among the residents of St. Petersburg 
who were kind enough to call upon me dur- 
ing my stay in that city was Lord Loftus, the 
British ambassador. Upon returning this no- 
bleman’s courtesy I found that he occupied a 
fine mansion on the river-side, near the Mar- 
ble Palace. I spent a pleasant and instruc- 
tive half-hour in his society, and was much 
struck with the justness of his views on 
American affairs. I also visited my old friend 
Constantine de Bodisco (brother of the pres- 
sent Russian consul-general at New York), 
who formerly lived in Washington, and who, 
before returning to Russia, married and carried 
away one of the most beautiful and accom- 
plished belles of that city. I found them 
living very happily in the Bodisco Mansion, 
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near the Salle de la Noblesse. Our chargé 
@ affaires, Mr. Eugene Schuyler, lives on a first 
floor near the Admiralty. He is very atten- 
tive to the duties of his office, speaks French 
and Russian as well as English, is well versed 
in Russian law, and is altogether the spright- 
siest, and one of the best informed, of our 
representatives abroad. Governor Curtin had 
left for home before my arrival. 

As I visited St. Petersburg during the 
cholera-season, I saw many funerals. The 
coffins containing the dead bodies are cov- 
ered with a sort of white merino, tacked 
tightly over the wood, They are decorated 
with flowers, and borne on the shoulders of 
men. There are no palls used; no hearses. 
The funerals of the common people are fol- 
lowed by persons on foot. They take the 
middle of the street, and walk at a moderate 
pace. Those of the higher orders are fol- 
lowed variously by persons on foot or in car- 
riages. I must say that I prefer this fashion 
to the vain pomp which marks our funeral 
processions at home. The simplicity of the 
Russian mode never failed to affect me, al- 
though I was a stranger in the land, and 
knew nothing of those who had died. Or was 
this emotion caused by the sad reflection that, 
different as we were in every other respect, in 
race, language, habits, and objects of life, in 
social rank and in fortune, we were neverthe- 
less brothers of a common clay, alike frail, the 
subjects of similar misfortunes, the victims 
of similar ills, monads of the same poor hu- 
manity, struggling vainly against time and 
the indestructible elements ? 

I spent several days at the Hermitage, 
feasting my delighted eyes with its magnifi- 
cent and almost unrivaled collections of art. 
I preferred it infinitely to the Louvre. The 
building of the Louvre skirts an immense 
square of ground, the centre forming a large, 
open court-yard. In order to see the galleries 
of paintings, etc., you must walk all around 
this square; and such exercise, when every 
room has to be examined and studied in de- 
tail, is very fatiguing. The building of the 
Hermitage is compact, and, though it con- 
tains apparently a greater number of pictures 
than the Louvre, can be visited without one- 
half the physical effort. The Louvre contains 
& great many pictures that, however valuable 
from the historical point of view, are simply 
worthless as works of art. The Ilermitage 
contains very few of this class. It is a vast 
collection, consisting almost entirely of mas- 
terpieces, some of them almost priceless. I 
here speak of the paintings only. The Lou- 
vre is far richer in Grecian and Roman an- 
tiques, the “Venus de Milo” alone, or the 
statue of Minerva which goes by that name, 

being a gem without price. On the other 
hand, the Hermitage is richer in its Assyrian 
temains—statues, tombs, sarcophagi, jewelry, 
bronzes, etc.—and in its collections of coins, 
cameos, intaglios, gems, etc. On the whole, 
although the Louvre has the reputation of 
being the finest gallery in the world, I think 
it would be difficult to choose between it and 
the Hermitage. 

Murillo painted two copies of the “Im- 
maculate Conception.” One of these, bagged 

by Marshal Soult among the spoils of his 
Spanish campaign, in 1810, was sold by the 








Soult family to the-French Government for 
one hundred and twenty-seven thousand dol- 
lars, and is now in the Louvre. It bears the 
marks of age, and the paint is much cracked, 
possibly from the picture having been rolled 
up when it was captured. The other copy, in 
a much better state of preservation, hangs in 
the Hermitage. The ethereal loveliness of 
the Virgin in these paintings has been a 
theme of praise during two centuries. Mu- 
rillo is essentially the painter for the masses. 
Without stooping to any artifice of the brush, 
he captivates and impresses both peasant and 
philosopher. The “ Immaculate Conception ” 
is in his calido style. I saw none of his frio 
pictures, but a number of the vaporosos, the 
mystic, blended hues of which, combined with 
the exquisite beauty and tenderness of the 
forms represented, produce a strong impres- 
sion on the mind. His ‘‘ Martyrs” and “ Death 
of the First Inquisitor” are also here. There 
are many masterpieces of Guido, Raphael, 
Domenichino, Caravaggio, Salvator Rosa, An- 
drea del Sarto, Bartolomeo, and others of the 
Italian schools, The Flemish schools are 
very largely represented, one entire gallery 
being filled with twenty-six great paintings 
by Rembrandt, among them “The Prodigal 
Son,” and, in another room, “The Sacrifice 
of Abraham.” Vandyck, Wouverman, Ru- 
bens, Teniers, Douw, and others of this school, 
are well represented. Many of the most valu- 
able paintings in the Hermitage have been 
added in late years, and the guide-books, 
which are generally some years behind time 
with regard to such a fast-growing and rarely- 
visited country as Russia, say nothing about 
them. 

Among the statues is that of a man in a 
semi-kneeling posture, said to be by Michacl 
Angelo, interesting as a study. Houdon’s 
statue of Madame Du Barry is also here. I 
had heard a great deal of this work before 
reaching St. Petersburg. From an anatomi- 
cal point of view, it was said to be unique, 
and to this circumstance was, I thought, prob- 
ably due the wide-spread fame it had acquired. 
Upon seeing the statue, I was agreeably sur- 
prised to find that it possessed other merits. 
It represents Du Barry as Diana, and is gen- 
erally known by the latter name. To a form 
of marvelous beauty is added an exceedingly 
lovely head—not an impossiblé* combination 
of a perfectly oval face, a perfectly round 
pair of cheeks, and a perfectly straight Greek 
nose, with a small round caput and a knot 
of hair behind—but a human head somewhat 
sensual, yet extremely pretty, and poised on 
an exquisitely arched neck. The head is 
evidently a portrait. Diana has her bow and 
arrows, and is stepping forward through the 
reeds of a marsh. No drapery is employed, 
and in the execution of the work every con- 
ventionality is cast aside. It was ordered by 
the Empress Catherine. Houdon’s master- 
piece—for such is this statue regarded—pos- 
sesses a peculiar interest to Americans, for it 
was the shameful scenes and excesses which 
were marked by the advent of Du Barry at 
the court of Louis XV. that, more than any 
other particular circumstances, gave rise to 
that expression of political thought which led 
to the American and French Revolutions. But 
for the Parc aux Cerfs, and the corvées and 








banalités of this period, mankind might have 
been sufficiently contented with monarchical 
government for a long time to come. It 
was Houdon, too, who, in 1785, accompanied 
Franklin to the United States, and who exe- 
cuted that best of all statues of Washington 
which stands in the capitol of Virginia. 

The cheapness of cab-fares in St. Peters- 
burg is something marvelous. There is no 
tariff fixed, as I understood the law; the 
price is regulated by supply and demand, the 
parties being free to make what bargain they 
please. As the number of droskas exceeds 
twelve thousand, the supply is excessive, and 
the price very low, or about six cents per mile. 
Indeed, ten copecks, or one-tenth of a paper 
ruble (the ruble is worth about sixty - two 
cents gold), will carry you anywhere about 
the city. Most of the droskas are owned by 
a few individuals, who hire them out to peas- 
ants. The latter are very laborious, and unh- 
dergo great fatigue. They will stand wherever 
you bid them, as long as you wish—for a 
week, if you like—sleeping at night coiled 
up on their seats, and diving off the merest 
bit of hard biscuit. They drive at full speed, 
and do not mind an occasional upset. I sus- 
tained two of these accidents during my stay 
in the city, from which I concluded they were 
not uncommon As the droskas sit very low, 
and have no covers, there is little danger 
from a tilt. 

The theatres in the city were closed dur- 
ing the period of our visit, but one, at the 
Islas, wus in full blast, and particularly 
crowded, I was told, on Sunday evenings. 
The theatre is of col 1 di , the 
auditorium being almost oblong in shape, 
with many tiers of seats. The performances 
consisted of a “ varieties” entertainment, the 
principal features being acrobatic exercises, 
and French songs sung by females, with all 
the abandon of the café chantant. The atro- « 
cious song, “ L’Amour,” which was interdicted 
even by the rough Communists of Paris, was 
here sung amid great applause, and repeated- 
ly encored. When I say that the audience 
was composed largely of nobles and army 
officers, and that hundreds of apparently re- 
spectable females — females under escort —— 
were present, this appears to speak badly 
for Russian morality and taste. The Demidoff 
Garden, a sort of Jardin des Fleurs, is anoth- 
er popular place of resort in St. Petersburg, 
though no ladies would care to be seen there. 
The amusements consist of open -air “ varie- 
ties” performances, statues vivanis, music, py- 
rotechnical fountains, a very beautiful and 
simple device—and singing. Evidences of 
champagne and flirtation might also be dis- 
cerned through the lattice-work of the boxes 
that line the sides of this pretty place. 

On the 29th of August, the Russian mem- 
bers of the Statistical Congress offered us a 
diner d’adieu at the Salle de la Noblesse. 

The hall was decorated with banners, bear- 
ing inscriptions of the previous congresses 
at Brussels, Paris, Vientia, London, Berlin, 
Florence, and the Hague. About seven hun- 
dred gentlemen sat down to this dinner, 
which wound up, of course, with fraternal 
toasts and speeches. Toward the end, a 
number of ladies appeared in the galleries to 
hear the post-prandial orators. 
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With this dinner, virtually terminated our 
stay in St. Petersburg, which, in a few words, 
can. be described as a great city, of three- 
quarters of a million of inhabitants, built in 
the French style, containing many splendid 
palaces, cathedrals, and museums of art and 
science, a brilliant court and retinue, enor- 
mous hoards of wealth in a few hands, a few 
great manufactories, no small ones, and but 
little commerce. We were now to leave this 
great continental city, this last post of the 
familiar, and go down into the strange and 
trackless plains of Partary. We were to 
leave bebind us Europe, and journey ivto 
Asia, to exchange French for Slavic, churehes 
for mosques and. kremlins, Occidental for 
Oriental customs and dresses, to see the real 
Russia, the country, the villages, the peasant- 
ry at work, the wide-spread arms of the vast 
machine called the Russian Empire. We 
were asked now to put our guide-books away, 
to observe, to think, to judge with an eye to 
all the surrounding circumstances, to mark 
the effects of emancipation, to observe the 
tremendous consequences that must flow from 
this countermarch of Europe to Asia, which 
already reaches the Hindoo Koosh, and may 
ultimately revolutionize the five hundred 
million human beings on the east of that 
plateau, a race now transfixed motionless by 
the traditions of a barren religion, and a phi- 
losophy which, like their works of art, is 
without perspective. 

On the first day of September we were 
“all aboard” for Moscow. 





A DISAPPEARING TYPE. 


HE author of “Les Misérables” has 

given to the world, in that marvelous 
portfolio of life-pictures, some social studies 
of the street, which, for vivid portraiture of 
the darker phases of society, stand as terri- 
bly prominent as ‘the work of Gustave Doré 
in wood engraving. 

But his insight has not found itself com- 
pelled to evolve types of malignity alone from 
among the creatures of night and misery, 
whose presence rustles through his powerful 
pages like that of loathsome bats. The char- 
acter of Gavroche (who is claimed to have 
had a genuine representative) stands carved 
in alto-rilievo as a type of pure and dauntless 
heroism, That king of Parisian gamins, in 
describing whom Vietor Hugo has expended 
a wealth of delicate and toilsome touches, 
which show the labor of love, is developed 
under peculiar conditions of life that breed 
the best and worst of his class. The un- 
bridled keenness of his tongue, which grace- 
lessly satirizes all passers on the street, from 
prince to chiffonnier, under the touches of his 
biographer ceases to be brass and bluster. 
It is ennobled into the bitter protest of want 
and wretchedness against the conditions 
which make them, through a speech sharp- 
ened by the grinding of that want and 
wretchedness into a razor-like edge. Gav- 
roche has no youth, though still young. Yet 
the bloom and softness of heart which ordi- 
narily make childhood so bright and sweet, 
have not withered and hardened in vain. A 





son of the gutter, he can still see blue patches 
of infinite sky smiling above the frowning, 
narrow streets, Evil and misery have brushed 
away the innocence of his years, but a cer- 
tain idea of good, and truth, and the beauti- 
ful, burns in his life like a star, the brighter 
for the gloom through which it shines; an 
idea as foreign to the gay carelessness of 
childhood as it is to the foulness and crime 
of his fellows. 

When the ery, “To the Barricades!” 
thrills through the pulses of the vast bee- 
hive of Parisian life, the one possible mo- 
ment of glory and heroism has come. By 
the side of student and gentleman fights. the 


ragged offspring of the streets—a hero among | 


heroes — to whom bullets are only as hail- 
stones. He then becomes young in truth, and 
laughs with the joy of a child. For to be 
happy is to be free from care and trouble, 
and this one blissful moment of doing a no- 
ble thing swamps all thought and memory in 
its swift current. Gavroche falls mortally 
stricken, a volunteer in doing what all others a 
shrunk from, and expires a martyr for the 
people, a smile on hig face, and a jest on the 
lips that fade inta.the gray pathos of death. 

Aside from the sharp, dramatic outline, 
and the intense French coloring, which Hugo 
has given to his conception, it is not want- 
ing in truth and naturalness. Yet, we feel 
that the conditions will only become truth in 
certain exceptional cases. Approximate ex- 
amples were not wanting 4m the late war. 
Among the regiments terribly decimated at 
the second battle of Bull Run were those be- 
longing to Sickles’s brigade. Held in re- 
serve during the fierce carnage of the earlier 
part of the day, they had only seen the bat- 
talions of stretcher-bearers and trains of am- 
bulances loaded with their groaning burdens. 
Late in the afternoon came tbe order to go to 
the front. The drum-corps, contrary to cus- 
tom, accompanied the brigade into the line 
of fire. Army drummers were generally the 
lowest of the low, but Tommy Gowan was 
worthy to be branded as the “ wickedest boy 
in New York.” Under twelve years old, he 
was yet plunged to the eyes in every possi- 
ble vice. No gentler prophecy was ever made 
than that he would yet dance in the air at a 
rope’s end, A street Arab, with all the most 
hideous defegts of his clan, even the tender- 
ness that soldiers generally felt for their boy- 
ish pets of the drum-corps extended not to 
him. 

The order was given to dislodge the enemy 
holding a section of dense woods and under- 
brash. The position was very strong, and 
obstructed by all the contrivances of the en- 
gineer. Three times the brigade charged up 
to the jaws of the cannon, and each time was 
rolled back like paper shriveled in the fire. 
Again the officers marshaled them into the 
line of attack. A deadly storm from the 
yawning hell of artillery again tore through 
the bleeding, broken ranks. The last of the 
color-guard, the fifth man who had upreared 
that fatal banner within an hour, went down, 
shot through the heart. It was a critical 
moment. The officers could hardly make 


themselves heard in the horrible din. The 
line wavered and shook, as a wild, irrepressi- 





ble panic shot through the hearts that had 








thrice charged on those appalling woods with 
such a lavish waste of life. 

At this moment the drummer-boy Gowan 
rushed forward, seized the dishonored colors 
from the earth, and, facing the regiment, 
backed toward the enemy for several rods, 
The hero’s heart, under all the foul rags and 
tatters that had swathed and buried it out of 
sight, burst through its bonds under the in. 
spiration of that terrible moment. The gut- 
ter-snipe, that had grown like a toadstool out 
of the slums of the Five Points, was transfig. 
ured into the semblance of a young demi-god, 
with the light of heaven and martyrdom shin. 
ing on his brow. Shrilly he shrieked, as he 
waved the ponderous colors over his head, 
“Fie! Shame on yes, b’yes! would yes de. 
sart the ould flag?” and the next moment 
tumbled in a lifeless heap, literally torn in 
two by a shell. The Irish regiment gave one 
frantic yell of wrath that stilled the rattling 
fusillades, and swept on with the impetus of 
an avalanche. Nothing human could endure 
before that frenzied onset, and in a moment 
the Confederates were hurled back in rout 
and confusion. 

The name of young Gowan is carved in no 
marble tablet, stamped on no medal of honor, 
and was mentioned by but one newspaper. 
Yet, in the memory of all who witnessed that 
transcendent outburst of the divine and he- 
roic through a corrupt and callous crust, it 
sends a burning thrill through all the nerves 
at the recurring thought. Victor Hugo could 
put in the mouth of Cambronne the foulest 
of words to e¥press his boundless despair 
and rage when ordered to surrender the shat- 
tered fragment of the “ Old Guard” at Wa- 
terloo; he could make Gavroche die at the 
barricades of Paris with a gay Jaugh quiver- 
ing on his shrunken lips. But he never con- 
ceived any thing more supremely grand than 
the death of that Irish drummer-boy. 

From such magnificent exceptions of 
“jewels shining in the dung-hills,” to the 
average street wanderer, the gap is almost 
abysmal in its depth and width. The every- 
day gamin, such as we meet at the present 
time, has his faults and his virtues, like his 
betters. He sells papers, polishes muddy 
boots, and runs on errands, in a commonplace, 
business-like way, with his fair share of the 
joyousness of his years. Surely, he chants 
his prayers backward with more fervency 
than most lads ; but, in this progressive age, 
juvenile America, even of the higher caste, 
is no mean adept in the use of foulness and 
curses, The leveling tendencies of the time 
are also shaving off the characteristics that 
formerly made the street-boy’ picturesque. 
Amelioration societies, bootblacks’ homes, 
Sunday-schools, ete., while they add much to 
his comfort, are notably detracting from his 
value in an artistic sense. He has ceased to 
be unique in his type under tke radical attack 
of missionary societies, Father Peases, etc., 
and is sinking to such an every-day level of 
superficial decency, at least, that he will soon 
be lamented as one of the interesting fossils 
of the past, without a living congener. 

Yet, Nature teaches that, however infinite 
in her variations and changes, she sometimes 
keeps her type true to the original in an oc- 
casionahgrowth. Darwin has traced the lin- 
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gua primula repeating itself through all the 
deposits, from the gloomy wastes of the Silu- 
rian epoch to that of the Quaternary. The 
young Bedouin sometimes even now crawls 
out of his shell in all the unmitigated deprav- 
ity of the original type—the negative pole of 
the fact of which the Gavroche-Gowan devel- 
#pment is the positive. When society, in her 
infinite creative skill, labors carefully to bring 
forth such a wretched abnormal creature of 
night. and crime, that her ancient landmarks 
may be preserved, her travail is consummated 
in a result not only grewsome and noxious, 
but loathsome. The isolation of the thing 
from even its family by original kin, defines 
more sharply the moral ugliness. The same 
swelling tide of advancing civilization, that 
ultimately sweeps the most of its flotsam and 
jetsam into quiet havens, batters even more 
cruelly the remaining driftwood on ragged 
rocks and shoals. 

The writer, happening to be in Chicago 
immediately after the great fire, saw a strik- 
ing illustration. The sea of tempestuous 
flame, whose fierce surges had shut out the 
very stars of heaven, had ebbed, leaving only 
the vast, gray flats of ashes, with stranded 
wrecks of palace, church, and theatre. Among 
the groups of sad-faced men standing in the 
once busy marts of trade, and gazing bitterly 
on the ruins of their life-work, glided in and 
out boys searching for spoils and relics. 
These thoughtlessly laughed and chatted as 
merrily as young magpies. But not all 
laughed. Crouched in the middle of the 
scorched street, there squatted, like a gigan- 
tic toad, a mass of filthy tatters. The face 


,Was an excrescence, the features contorted 


into a strange ensemble that could only find 
its parallel in that of the litter of Sycorax— 
“a freckled whelp, hag-born.” Brutality had 
set its seal there, as a boy sets the seal of 
his foot on a worm, Physical pain had 
kneaded it into a shapeless scar of suffering. 
The stunted figure, the small, shriveled 
limbs, pointed to a nominal youth, but the 
livid and wrinkled skin hung around his 
bones as limply as did the foul rags of cloth- 
ing. Occasionally, g the deformed crip- 
ples that imfest street-corners, and gain a 
seanty pittance, through sturm and sunshine, 
by excruciating the musical sensibilities of 
the passers-by, there may be seen one on 
whose facial dreariness there plays such an 
illumination as that sometimes evident in 
the patient face of the sick animal, whose 
struggling instincts seem to forecast better 
things. 

But there was no such suggestion in that 
face and figure cowering in the ashes, only 
the savage craving of physical instinct. The 
idiot was denied by the threatening ray that 
shot from the eye with a vulpine vigilance. 
It was simply a young haman life; that had 
heen fitted and hardened into the mould of 
some fierce, snarling brute, with the utter 
loss of all human attributes. This strange 
lad held in his hand some scraps of meat 
over which he would snatch and growl at 
times, and there was almost a sense of relief 
when he at last glided away with a skulking, 
serpentine motion. It was an impressive and 
terrible image, crowning the perfect desola- 
tion of a ruined city. e 








For the representatives of contemporary 
street-life, we must look at the wide range 
between such extreme types. We discover 
here fresh illustration of the compensations 
of life.. The street-Arab of New York shares 
the wsthetic misfortune of all classes of 
Americans, as compared with the denizens 
of other countries, and attains comfort and 
decency in being commonplace. Tennyson 
writes : 


“ For, ‘ ground in yonder social mill, 
We rub each other's angles down, 
And merge,’ he said, ‘in form and gloss 
The picturesque of man and man.’ 


What is true of the general advance of 
civilization is specially true of our social life 
under democratic ‘institutions. It has long 
been: said, in excuse for our want of a school 
of national comedy, that American society 
does not furnish the well-marked divisions 
and contrasts necessary to contribute the es- 
sential material of comedy. The same fact 
is germane to all the forms of art, and in the 
pictorial art is specially shown in that we 
have a landscape school, but no recognized 
school of genre painting. 

There was a time, before the missionary 
spirit, which, aiming to beat the devil on his 
own ground, continually “ goeth around seek- 
ing what it may devour,” had discovered that 
charity begins at home, and that it takes a 
dollar to send another dollar to convert the 
heathen, when the American gamin was al- 
most as picturesque and characteristic as his 
foreign -brother. His days of full feather 
were when the Five Points and Cow Bay were 
in their primal glory, when the Old Bowery 
Theatre was one of the institutions of the 
city, when the volunteer fire department ex- 
isted, and “‘ Mose” was something more than 
a dramatic picture. Were John Ruskin an 
American, he would write an epitaph and 
elegy over this departed type, more passion- 
ate and sorrowful than Biou’s “ Adonais.” 

Yet, in America, we are not the only suf- 
ferers. Lovers of the picturesque groan 
dolefully over the artistic deterioration of 
the “ Eternal City ” since the downfall of the 
papal power. Dirt and decay do not rule so 
imperiously among the wrecks of the cen- 
turies as before. Were Murillo still painting 
he would not so easily find a good subject for 
his wonderful “ Gypsy Beggar-Boy,” even in 
Spain, the land of social immobility. In the 
mean while, we may take comfort in contem- 
plating such changes in the thought that the 
esthetic sides of society do not cover all its 
relations ; and that the loss to art is a solid 
gain to the cause of general good order and 
morality. 





CIRCE. 





ITTING here in a corner shady, 
I watch the sheen of your robe, my lady: 
Watch pear! and satin shine and shimmer, 
Making the gleam of the wax-lights dimmer. 


Ripples of talk float softly over 

From where you sit to your distant lover; 

Odors fainter than dreams come to me, 

And the old, old thrill creeps subtly through 
me. 





Around your cushioued divan yonder 
The human billows part and wander; 
Proud faces o’er you bend and listen, 
Cool pulses throb and calm eyes glisten. 


There they gather, saint and sinner, 
Time-wearied rou and smooth beginner, 
Parson and pedant, prig and poet— 

Brands for the burning, could they know it! 


I, who know you, sit here and ponder, 

Watching the little comedy yonder, 

What prayers, perhaps, will be prayed on 
some knees 

Ere the play winds up with Zxeunt omnes / 


** Oui flavam religas comam,;” now % 

Whose réle is the next in the pretty sham, 
now ¢ 

For whom are those glances’ languid passion, 

And that corsage—in the newest fashion ? 


For whom? What matter? for all it may be; 
Even I, perhaps, may some fine day be 

Cast out to herd with the flocks of Circe, 

Cut off for aye from those deep eyes’ mercy. 


Ay, who can tell? Who stay Love’s seasons? 

Who weigh in a balance Love’s soft treasons ? 

Who mend again with what subtile surgery 

The hearts Love breaks with Love’s gentle 
perjury ? 


But hark! the music swells and falters, « 
Breathing around me its tender psalters ; 

Through the orie] window gleams intenser 
The edge of the pure moon’s silver censer. 


Come, I will rise and bow before her: 
Make way, carteille, for the true adorer! 
A glance at her eyes, and her quick glance 
answers, 7 
Allons, ma mie, shall we join the dancers? 
Barton GREY. 





MISCELLANY. 


THE SALAD-KING. 


(Translated for the JouRNAt.) 


MONG the refugees who, at the time of 
the first French Revolution, sought an 
asylum in foreign countries, there was a young 
nobleman from the south of France, named 
Henfi d’Albignac. He had been left an or- 
phan at an early age, and his only inheritance 
was a little domain, that, under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, yielded him a yearl 
income of perhaps two thousand francs, whic 
was little more than he required for his cur- 
rent expenses. 

When, therefore, one dark, rainy day, he 
arrived in London, the sum total of his ready 
money amounted to little more than five 
thousand francs, With this sum, small as 
it was, had he any knowledge of trade, ora 
thorough education, he might have earned at 
least a modest livelihood ; but he had received 
only a common-school education, and as for 
his knowledge of agriculture, it was very in- 
ferior to that of the English farmer of the 
time. Besides, he was accustomed to lead 
an easy life, and had luxurious habits; it was 
no wonder, therefore, that, before the end of 
the year, his funds were exhausted. 

One morning, a8 he sat, in no pleasant 
frame of mind, thinking over bis condition, 
his landlord, an avaricious huckster, who 
even surpassed the majority of his uncultured 
countrymen in incivility, entered the room. 
At first he glanced inquisitively about the 
apartment, and then he fixed his eye upon 
his lodger with a disdainful smile, nodding 
three or four times significantly as he said : 

“It’s plain enough to be seen, M. d’Al- 
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bignac, that your affairs are in a pretty bad | 


fix, and, if I might be allowed a word con- 
cerning then, I should say they will not be 
better till you make up your mind to put your 
shoulder earnestly to the wheel.” 

“fT doubt whether that would improve 
them much,” replied the young Frenchman ; 
“I know of nothing that would materially 
better my condition but one or two hundred 
pounis sterling.” 

“ Just so. Money is what you need. That 
I know very well,” returned the huckster, 
“and as for working, you feel yourself above 
it, while you have not wit enough to make 
money in any other way.” 

“Sir!” cried the young nobleman, “ have 
you come to insult me?” 

“Come, come,” replied Cornhill, “ there 
is no need of crying out so loud; it will not 
help matters any. Do you know that you 
already owe me five pounds ?” 

“You will get your money,” replied 
Henri; “I have thus far in life always paid 
all just claims against me, and you are one 
of the last persons whom I should think of 
honoring by remaining their debtor.” 

“T shall be very glad; but when does 
your honor think I can touch the money ?” 

“As soon as my affairs are in a better 
condition,” said D’Albignac, modestly. 

“And till then you propose to continue 
on increasing your debt, I suppose?” re- 
turned the huckster. “No, no, to that I 
canfiot consent.” 

“IT think the best thing I can do is to 
leave your house at once,” said D’Albignac, 
springing to his feet and seizing his hat; 
“there are other people in the world besides 
you, and better, too, I trust.” 

“Tat! tut! sit down again and let us talk 
like two sensible men,’’ remonstrated the 
huckster. “ You shall see that I mean well 
with you.” 

Curious to know in what way his land- 
lord’s interest in him would manifest itself, 
Henri sat down and looked him full in the 
face. 

“T need a trustworthy man to drive round 
and serve my customers with vegetables,” 
Cornhill began. ‘“ Will you be that man?” 

“Will I—what! are you mad?” cried 
D’Albignac, in doubt whether he heard 
aright. 

“What else can youdo? Nothing, that 
I ean see,” replied the huckster, shrugging 
his shoulders. “Think it over—I will give 
you till to-morrow evening to consider. If you 
refuse, you need expect nothing more from me. 
And what you will do then in this big city, 
without friends and without means, Heaven 
only knows! Besides, I shall expect you to 
pay me before you leave my house.” 

With these words he left the room. Henri 
remained for a while, seated at the window, 
considering what course to pursue in his ex- 
tremity ; then he rose and went to a restau- 
rant, where he was in the habit of getting 
his dinner. Arrived there he took a seat at 
a table at which two elegantly-dressed gen- 
tlemen were already ptm and ordered some 
roast-beef and a salad, which was all the 
few small coins that still remained to him 
would pay for. The beef he found entirely 
to his liking; the salad, on the contrary, he 
pushed aside as absolutely unfit to be eaten. 

Meantime, three more fashionable young 
men of the world had seated themselves at 
the table. They smiled as he pushed the 
salad aside, and nodded assent as he said : 

** What an abominable mess they give you 
here under the name of salad! With us, in 
France, a salad is a very different sort of 
thing.” 

“ Then you are a Frenchman, sir ?” asked 
one of the gentlemen, in a courtly tone. “ Is 


it true that your countrymen are the adepts I 
_ heard they are in the dressing of sal- 
a?” 


| 








“That is one of the arts in which they 
are certainly proficient,” replied the French- 
man. 

“ But the secret is, of course, not known 
to every one; it is probably only in the hands 
of professional cooks and epicures ? ” 

“ Not at all,” replied Henri ; “‘ every child 
with us knows how to dress a salad fit for a 
king. True, our ‘ petit crépe’ is a very differ- 
ent sort of vegetable from the bitter lettuce 
that grows in England.” 

“I fear you do our gardeners injustice ; 
the lettuce they raise is good enough, it only 
requires to be properly dressed.” 

The discussion was continued at some 
length, when one of the Englishmen turned 
to D’Albignac, and asked if he would not un- 
dertake to prepare a salad then and there 
after the French manner. 

“ Certainly! why not?” replied Henri; 

whereupon the waiter was called, and all the 
necessary ingredients were immediately or- 
dered for the dressing of a salad @ la Fran- 
paise, 
Then the young nobleman went to work, 
answering, meantime, the questions of the 
Englishmen with regard to his country and 
his impressions of theirs. And thus it came 
that he told his interlocutors his own story— 
that he was an emigré, had exhausted all his 
means, and was at a loss to know what to do, 
or which way to turn. 

In due time the salad was dressed, tasted, 
and pronounced superb. Indeed, one of the 
young Englishmen was so well pleased that 
he insisted on testifying his appreciation of 
the Frenchman’s art by presenting him with 
a five-pound bank-note. 

Henri, very naturally, objected at first to 
accept it, but the Englishman would listen to 
no excuses, and he was finally compelled to 
yield. At parting, they took his address, and 
assured him that he would hear from them 


n. 

D’Albignac returned to his lodgings in a 
much better frame of mind than he had been 
for many days. His first step was to satisfy 
his importunate landlord with the five pounds 
that had so fortunately fallen into bis hands; 
his second, to look for other quarters. The 
huckster was not a little chagrined to see his 
tenant leave him, but he made no effort to in- 
duce him to remain. “ We shall see,” he 
thought ; “ you will be glad to come back to 
me and accept my offer—if not to-day or to- 
morrow, then later. Return you are sure to, 
for what can you, friendless and moneyless, 
do in London ?” 

Henri found, in the same street, in the 
house of a weaver, a modest apartment that 
answered his purpose. He now began to look 
diligently about for some means of earning a 
livelihood, and thought no more of the salad 
adventure until he was reminded of it in a 
manner that, in his impoverished condition, 
was most agreeable. 

Four or five days had elapsed, when one 
morning he received a note in which he was 
politely requested to do the writer the favor 
to come, on a certain day, at a specified hour, 
to one of the handsomest mansions in Gros- 
venor Square, in order that the guests at a 
large dinner-party might profit by his skill in 
salad-dressing. 

Grosvenor Square in those days was the 
most fashionable part of London. Once fa- 
vorably known in that neighborhood, and his 
fame could not fail to extend throughout the 
city. The young Frenchman had sufficient 
sagacity to see that his skill in dressing sal- 
ads might be made to retrieve his fortunes ; 
he therefore spent the time that intervened 
between the receipt of the note and the day 
on which he was to visit the square, in mak- 
ing some experiments, which finally resulted 
to his entire satisfaction. 

He was punctual, and found the principal 
ingredients for the dish he was called in to 





prepare awaiting his arrival. In a little box 
which he carried with him he brought various 
condiments he deemed necessary to enable 
him to acquit himself in the best possible 
manner. He was entirely successful, and 
won the highest praise; but what gratified 
him most was the liberal recompense he re- 
ceived for his trouble, which strengthened 
his determination to reap whatever pecuniary 
advantage from his art he could. 

Henri’s hopes and expectations were more 
than realized. His second so-called Italian 
salad did much more toward making bim 
known than he anticipated. In a very few 
days he received another invitation, or rather 
order; soon afterward anéther, and within a 
month it was not considered “ the thing” ata 
gala-dinner to offer one’s guests a salad that 
was not dressed by the young French noble- 
man, 

And one day, not long after this happy 
turn in his affairs, D’Albignac paid a visit to 
his former landlord, who, as soon as he re- 
covered from the surprise the young man’s 
triumphant mien occasioned, asked, in his 
brusque manner : 

“Well, have you come to your senses at 
last? Have you decided to accept my pro- 
posal, and peddle my vegetables for me?” 

“No, I have not decided to peddle your 
vegetables for you, but to buy them,” replied 
D’ Albignac. 

“Eb, what! have you lost your wits ?” re. 
plied the astonished huckster. 

* “A madman would hardly come to you 
with so rational a proposition,” returned the 
Frenchman, smiling. 

“Then you are really in earnest ?” 

“ Ay, really in earnest. True, I have no 
use for all that grows in the gardens that sup- 
ply you, but I will a take a very considerable 
portion of you—namely, all that portion that 
is used in preparing the various kinds of 
salads—provided we can agree as to prices.” 

“Well, I have no objectiqns,” replied 
Cornhill. “ A fair price and prompt payment 
is al! I ask.” 

A few days later, the young nobleman 
provided himself with a light wagon in which, 
in tubs, baskets, and boxes, he could take 
with him a supply of all the various ingredi- 
ents that enter into the composition of the 
various kinds of salads. Thus provided, it 
was an easy matter for him to serve his pa- 
trons, and it is no wonder that, in time, he 
came to be known throughout London as the 
“ Salad-king.” 

After some months he took a shop, and 
dealt in every thing used in his specialty, and, 
by close attention to business, and taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity that offered, he 
acquired, in a comparatively short time, a lit- 
tle fortune amounting to eighty thousand 
francs, with which he determined to return to 
France. Arrived in Paris, he invested sixty 
thousand francs in state securities, which, at 
that time, were selling considerably below 
par, and consequently paid him a handsome 
interest. With his remaining twenty thou- 
sand francs he purchased a small landed es- 
tate in Limousin, which still remains in pos- 
session of his family. 

The story of D’Albignac, as we have told 
it, is vouched for by the famous French epi- 
eure, Brillat - Savarin, who tells it in his 
“Physiology of Taste,” and says he krew 
the “ Salad-king” personally. 


—o—_ 


NEW EDICTS BY THE MIKADO OF 
JAPAN. 


The Mikado holds Levees, and invites his 
Officers to dine—About the same time, other 
decrees were promulgated, reforming the le- 
gislature and executive. One relating to the 
latter commanded that “all ministers and 
officials in the civil service of this empire 
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will, on and after the first day of the first 
month of the year 2333, wear European uni- 
form, the designs for which are already pre- 
pared.” It is needless to remark that this 
edict was agreeable to “ Young Japan” in 
government offices, who strutted about in 
their gold-and-silver-laced uniforms just as 
our own dandies in uniform do. To add to 
this flattering regulation, these officials were 
commanded to attend weekly levees held by 
the mikado, on and after the newly-instituted 
jour dean. His majesty, also, so far altered 
his mode of life as to receive guests at dinner 
every day. The banquet was dressed and 
served in foreign syle, and those invited were 
allowed to converse freely on all domestic or 
foreign topics, excepting what related to po- 
litical matters. The young monarch was re- 
solved not to disturb the equanimity of these 
entertainments by introducing, or allowing to 
be introduced, debatable subjects that could 
be more appropriately discussed elsewhere. 

Edict instituting an Order of Merit for 
Military and Civil Services.—Another edict 
was published in the Nishin Sinjishi, or Gov- 
ernment Gazette, of a most acceptable charac- 
ter to both civil and military officers, of which 
the following is a brief translation: ‘‘ Where- 
as it is the custom of foreign monarchs to re- 
ward subjects who have rendered valuable 
civil or military service to their country and 
sovereign by conferring upon them badges of 
honorable distinction, an order of merit shall 
henceforth be instituted in the empire, which 
shall consist of two classes, one for military 
and the other for civil services of eminence. 
The first shall bear the inscription ‘ For Val- 
or,’ and the second ‘For Merit.’” In this 
decree the navy is not specified, but we may 
infer that valorous naval services will rank 
with those in the army. Stillit seems a grave 
omission to ignore them in this decree ; for, 
if we may judge of his majesty’s predilections, 
he has more regard for his sea than his land 
forces, and the sobriquet of the “ sailor-king” 
might be appropriately accorded him. As 
regards the formation of an order of merit, 
he has instituted a noble precedent, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether there will be many 
recipients of the rewards for valor among an 
aristocracy who have boasted so much of their 
warlike deeds. 

Emancipation of Women from their De- 
graded Condition.—These decrees were fol- 
lowed up by a number of minor edicts, some 
of which were important, regarding improve- 
ments in the moral and social condition of the 
people, while others were of a puerile char- 
acter, scarcely deserving the interference of 
the government. The most important of 
those that would prove beneficial to the con- 
dition of womankind in Japan was the aboli- 
tion of an obnoxious law which legalized the 
sale of young women for immoral purposes. 
Henceforth none of them could be bought or 
sold, and the Yoshiwarras, or localities where 
these were under surveillance of the authori- 
ties, were broken up, and every female al- 
lowed to labor for her own profit, and not that 
ofa master. Another decree, having the same 
object in view of raising woman from her de- 
graded position, was to abolish the loose laws 
relating to marriages, which allowed of easy 
divorces of wives, from the most frivolous or 
false accusations. Hereafter the marriage- 
tie is to be binding; and a measure may be 
brought in permitting foreigners to espouse 
legally the daughters of Japan. 

Sumptuary Decrees issued, altering Toilets 
and Ooiffures.—Other reforms did not stop 
at the social and moral relations of the sexes, 
but were supplemented by sumptuary laws 
regulating the modes of dress and toilet of 
both males and females. Formerly the class 
of women belonging to the “social-evil” in- 
stitution—legalized in Japan—were obliged 
to wear gala-dresses, after a particular fash- 
ion, sanctioned by the authorities, in order 





that they should be publicly known fcr what 
they were, and not assume the appearance of 
virtuous wives or daughters. This regulation 
was abolished, and a new decree issued that 
all females must dress alike, recommending 
European fashions to those who could afford 
to purchase new dresses; at the same time, 
they were rather arbitrarily informed that 
they must henceforth dispense with female 
hair-dressers, and do up their own hair. But 
the ciause relating to the cut of the men’s 
hair was even more stringent, making the 
regulation compulsory. Pictures of Japanese, 
belonging to all classes, have been published 
in Europe and America, showing that every 
man, high and low, had the hair clean shaved 
off the top of his head, and the back-hair 
twisted into a tight roll or knot, brought for- 
ward on the crown of his cranium, while the 
ears were covered with ample bushes of glossy, 
black hair. There was no esthetic elegance 
in the style, which suggested a knot of twist- 
tobacco more than any thing else; and it is 
most probable that this ludicrous appearance 
of the heads of Japanese among foreigners 
caused its summary abolition. Henceforth 
they must cut off their top-knots—if not volun- 
tarily, by the shears of the police—and wear 
their hair in European style. By way of con- 
solation for the loss of their cherished queues, 
the men were told to devote a portion of the 
time saved in head-shaving, and barber’s fees, 
to improve their education. Two engravings 
characteristic of the change appeared in the 
Mlustrated London News of November 8, 1873. 
Discontent at the Multiplicity of Edicts on 
Minor Matters.—The sumptuary decrees were 
rapidly disseminated through the country, not 
only by means of the Gazette and proclama- 
tions, but through the pages of the numerous 
Japanese newspapers that were springing up 
in all directions, and preparing the inhabitants 
in the interior for the various changes which 
the mikado and his administration were in- 
troducing. In these papers not much was 
said in commenting on the social reforms ; 
but the foreign journalists averred that there 
was a very uneasy feeling abroad, both among 
foreigners and natives, consequent upon the 
multiplicity of edicts issued by the govern- 
ment for the regulation of minor matters, 
which should be left to the sense and discre- 
tion of the people. It was calculated that 
these acts, which interfered with their old 
habits and prejudices, would make them de- 
test the very mention of “ progress in West- 
ern civilization,” and would lead to outrages 
among the discontented elements of the pop- 
ulation—a surmise which was subsequently 
verified, as will be presently shown: Mean- 
while, it is appropriate in this place to relate 
an amusing story connected with the hair- 
cutting regulation, published in the Hiogo 
News, of which we furnish a free version. 
Amusing Story of a Lady’s Objection to the 
Hair-cutting Law.—It would appear that the 
male portion of the community accepted 
cheerfully the new order to cut off the tuft 
at the top of the head, instead of suffering 
complete decapitation, as formerly. Accord- 
ingly, it gained ground rapidly in the old 
metropolis (Miaco) of Kioto, especially among 
the officials, who allowed the hair to grow 
luxuriantly on their shaved scalps. But, 
strange to say, the new custom was obnox- 
ious to some of their sp and female rela- 
tives, if we may judge from the eccentric acts 
of a sane’ wife belonging to the Yama- 
nashi Ken, as follows: The magistrate visited 
Kofu, some time since, for the purpose of 
r ting busi there. He was detained 
much longer than he had anticipated, and, 
during his lengthened stay, cultivated the 
growth of his hair according to European 
custom. Upon returning to his home, his 
wife was absent; but she shortly made her 
appearance, to welcome him back. Instead 
of rushing to embrace him, she stood amazed 











at the hirsute aspect of her husband’s head. 
At first, she burst forth into a peal of laugh- 
ter at the strange, comical appearance he 
presented, in her estimation. This gave way, 
however, to an hysterical fit of anger; and 
she broke into a torrent of abuse, which end- 
ed in a vow not to live with him any more. 
The lady then started for her brother’s home, 
to seek shelter there; but great was her as- 
tonishment to find that he, also, had adopted 
the “barbarian” coiffure. Determined not to 
take up her abode where any man had, in her 
opinion, taken to such a foolish custom, she 
went to the residence of a venerable uncle, 
thinking that he would not abandon the time- 
honored mode of shaving his head. To her 
disgust and indignation, she found that even 
he had allowed his grizzly hairs to grow after 
the foreign fashion. Here she was thorough- 
ly perplexed, and, after grave consideration, 
resolved on confessing her grievances to a 
shaven-crowned Buddhist priest. This man 
sympathized with her, and gave her food and 
shelter in the temple, where both nuns and 
priests had hairless heads, However, after 
the expiration of a few days, the chief-priest 
became alarmed lest her husband should have 
him punished for giving his wife shelter. He 
communicated his fears to the lady, who im- 
mediately left the monastery, and, from last 
accounts, became a wanderer through the 
streets. No doubt, the anecdote is a gross 
exaggeration of some fact; at the same time, 
it is illustrative of the effects caused by. the 
new sumptuary laws.—“ New Japan ; its An- 
nals during the Past Twenty Years,” by Samuel 
Mossman (London). 


_ 


THE DUKE DE BROGLIE. 
(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


Wuen business of importance compelled 
me the other day to call upon the Duke de 
Broglie, at Versailles, I had very serious mis- 
givings as to the reception with which I would 
meet. A friend of mine, who knew him well, 
and who was not opposed to him, either in 
politics or literature, said to me: 

“T do not envy you your impending visit. 
Lord Brougham was certainly wrong when he 
said in his autobiography that Madam? de 
Staél was to be shunned as the worst of evils 
—a grand bore. But that is what the Duke 
de Broglie, her grandson, is generally re- 
garded. He is a most unamiable man. Noth- 
ing pleases him better than to say sharp 
things in society, even though they border 
on impoliteness ; always snarling, growling, 
vain and sensitive to excess, he has many fol- 
lowers, but no friends ... .” 

“ And yet,” I interrupted, “ he is just now 
the leading statesman of France!” 

“Yes,” rejoined my friend, “ that is one 
of the anomalies of our politics. But you 
will find that I tell you the truth ... .” 

But to go I had, and at a late hour in 
the afternoon, when I knew the Duke de 
Broglie to be at home, I wended my way to 
the Palais Colbert, in Versailles — once the 
residence of the great finance - minister of 
Louis XIV., and now that of the leader of 
Marshal MacMahon’s cabinet. 

This so-called palace is a gloomy and 
somewhat decayed structure. Only one wing 
of it is habitable; and in a small, square 
room, rather shabbily furnished, I found my- 
self in the presence of the representative of 
a race illustrious in the military, political, 
and literary history of France. The minister 
sat on an old-fasbioned -plush lounge, reading 
a newspaper and smoking a cigar. 

The first impression he made upon me was 
singularly disagreeable, nay, almost repulsive. 
His face is neither aristocratic nor intellect- 
ual. His pale, yellowish complexion adds to 
the unpleasant expression of his decidedly 
gross features. He talks in an abrupt, ner- 
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vous way, which few people can bear without 
getting fidgety, and his voice is sharp and 
shrill. Take all this, together with manners 
of av extraordinary hauteur, and you imagine 
that I said to myself, “‘ My friend did tell me 
the truth.” 

The Duke de Broglie invited me to be 
seated in one of the three chairs that stood 
against the wall. I took it, but did not move 
very near to the august dignitary. My busi- 
ness was soon stated: it was a request on 
behalf of the editor of the Augsburger All. 
gemeine Zeitung to be allowed to inspect. cer- 
tain state papers in the French archives, re- 
lating to the Revolution of 1848. The duke 
pricked up his ears as he heard this. 

“TI must know what the object of this re- 
quest is,” he said, rather sharply. I satisfied 
him on that point. He hesitated a little, and 
then granted my request. 

I rose to leave; but he asked me to stay. 

“Are you a correspondent of that jour- 
nal?” he inquired. 

I told him I was merely a friend of the 
editors. 

“1 am sorry, for that,” he said ; “I might 
have requested you to rectify certain state- 
ments which that journal has recently made.” 

“You read it?” I asked, in some sur- 
prise ; for the number of Frenchmen—even 
in the higher classes—who speak German, is 
very small. 

“T see it very often,” replied the duke, 
smiling at my surprise. “I learned to read 
German at a very early age. My dear, la- 
mented father, who learned to read English, 
German, Italian, and Spanish, after he was 
forty years of age, insisted upon my master- 
ing the same tongues,” 

“Tt is not surprising that you should 
stwly German, your grandmother, Madame 
de desi, having written so magnificent a 
work on the literatyre of our country.” 

“Yes,” said the duke, “ she was greatly in 
love with Germany. My mother, her daugh- 
ter, naturally inherited the same predilection. 
Perhaps,” he added, with a smile, “ Madame 
de Staél would have changed her opinions a 
little had she lived through the last four 
years.” 

I did not venture to make a reply; for I 
had ‘long since found out that, to argue even 
with the most enlightened of Frenchmen about 
the recent war was a very unprofitable task. 
So, after being silent for a few seconds, I 
said: 


“ Your excellency spoke of your esteemed 
father. Is it true that he has left an unpub- 
lished work on the history of Germany during 
the Reformation ?” 

The duke looked at me for 1 moment with 
a peculiar expression. Then he said, quietly: 

“T have seen that statement in some of 
your German journals. My father has left 
voluminous manuscripts. He was the most 
laborious of students I ever knew. From his 
earliest youth he was a reading, a reflective, 
and laborious man. Every morning of his 
life, even when he was upward of seventy-five 
years of age, he set himself down in his study 
to read, to write, or reflect on some subject 
which he had in hand. His thoughts, the re- 
sults of his researches, he would invariably 
write down. What he wrote frequently grew 
into articles for the reviews, and sometimes 
into books. His literary remains, in conse- 
quence, are quite voluminous. .He printed 
only what to him seemed faultless. Unfor- 
tunately, he left me no directions as to his 
unpublished manuscripts. M. Guizot is his 
literary executor so far as my father’s me- 
moirs are concerned. The Aw Journal 
has reprinted M. Guizot’s article on these me- 
moirs from the Revue des Deux Mondes, and 


bestowed ardent encomiums on my father. 
Why should it oppose me so bitterly?” 

[ could not help replying that the paper 
in question was in favor of the maintenance 





of a liberal régime in France, among other 
things, because it believed that the success 
of those who desired to restore the monarchy 
would ultimately lead to a fresh war with 
Germany. 

This reply seemed to nettle the duke. He 
replied frowningly : 

“* Monsieur, a name is smoke and sound,” 
as your poet Goethe says. “Am I, then, no 
liberal? You cannot dispute the opinion of 
M. Ste.-Beuve, who one day alluded to me as 
‘libéral d’instinet et au fond.’ I have not 
changed since then. Your German journals 
cannot appreciate my motives, they cannot 
discern the objects I am striving to attain. 
They judge everybody through the spectacles 
of their prejudices. Formerly they reviled M. 
Thiers, now they bitterly bewail his over- 
throw, . . .” 

All this was said in a sharp, unpleasant 
tone. So M. de Broglie was at heart deeply 
mortified at the criticisms of the German press 
upon his, conduct. What would not the 
French papers opposed to him give for this 
information ! 

But I noticed something important while 
the duke was speaking. His short, crisp 
sentences seemed to make him breathless, 
and, whenever he became a little excited, two 
hectic spots appeared on his cheeks. Those 
were sure symptoms of diseased lungs, of ex- 
isting or impending consumption.. Now I 
knew why the duke in his speeches on the 
tribune made so many pauses—why he grew 
bitter and angry after he had spoken for fif- 
teen minutes. It was his feeble health, not a 
naturally snarlish temperament. 

Even our brief conversation had visibly ex- 
hausted him. He relighted his cigar, which 
had gone out, and I could not help observing 
that his thin, emaciated hands were trembling 
as he did so. 

On the spur of the moment, incautiously, 
perhaps, I inquired about his health. 

“It is very good,” he replied, “‘ only I am 
overwhelmed with work, and that would ex- 
haust even the strongest constitutions.” 

I learned afterward that the Duke de 
Broglie is leading a still more laborious 
and, at the same time, more ascetic life than 
his eminent father. The latter, although a 
hard worker, was fond of good cheer; his 
son sleeps rarely over five hours, and nothing 
can be simpler than his food. He hardly ever 
touches wine, and his bedstead is said to be a 
little iron affair, such as few generals nowa- 
days would like to take with them into the 
field.—Jllustrirte Chronik. 


——_ 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES IN TOOR. 
EISTAN. 


Tue Toorkoman girls do not become mar- 
riageable till the age of sixteen or seventeen 
years. Up to that time the parents endeavor 
to relieve their daughters from excessive la- 
bor, in order to preserve their freshness and 
beauty, thanks to which they will be in a po- 
sition to demand from the future bridegroom 
the highest price the latter is in a position to 
give for a bride. And as, in this nomad race, 
the women do not cover their faces, it is not 
difficult to choose a bride from among them. 
Having made his selection, the Toorkoman 
intrusts to a kinswoman or friend of the bride 
the task of proposing in his name to her 
parents, and of settling the price. 

For a well-made, handsome, and healthy 
girl, they pay usually from one hundred to 
one hundred and sixty tomans (from one hun- 
dred and eighty-six to two hundred and sev- 
enty-eight pounds); for an ordinary girl they 
pay from sixty to eighty tomans; for one 
who squints, or is deaf, or dumb, or disfigured 
by small-pox, they do not pay more than fif- 
teen or twenty tomans. The same prices are 
given for a handsome female slave. The 





children of the latter are not recognized as 
on the same footing with the children of the 
same father and a free woman, and, in the 
distribution of the inheritance, they receive a 
lesser portion. 


After the conclusion of the contract by ‘ 


the mediators, and the acceptance of the 
terms by both parties, a mollah is summoned, 
who composes a written contract, and selects 
a propitious day for the marriage ceremony. 
The bridegroom sends the bride certain pres- 
ents, among which sheep for the wedding- 
feast are always found. On the day of the 
wedding the tent of the bride is decked out 
with all the available carpets, bags, silk rags, 
feathers, etc., in the place. The bride is gen. 
erally brought away at mid-day ; if the bride- 
groom is not in a position to spend much on 
the wedding, he brings his bride home at 
night, and then the wedding takes place with- 
out guests. 

The bridegroom's mother, sisters, female 
relations, and friends,adorned with all their 
available treasures, and with their heads at- 
tired for the occasion differently from the usual 
manner, collect and adorn three or four cam- 
els with carpets and variegated pieces of silk. 
These stuffs, sewed together, cover the head 
and neck of the animal, and are fastened to 
the saddle ; and thus the procession proceeds 
for the bride to the tent of the parents. 

The men now divide into two groups; 
one proceeds on foot, as an escort to the 
women ; the other, armed as if for a foray, 
proceeds in front of the bridal train. At a 
short distance from the bride’s tent they spur 
on their horses, discharge, at full speed, guns 
and pistols, and perform various other evolu- 
tions. They then enter the tent, and there, 
after a conversation of about an hour’s length, 
a sort of strife is entered into between the re- 
lations and friends of the bride and those who 
have come to remove her from the parental 
roof. The bride generally feigns to refuse to 
quit her relatives, and, when they succeed at 
last in taking her from the tent, they place 
her on a carpet spread in front of the tent by 
those men who had marched on foot in the 
procession. After this, having seized on the 
ends of the carpet, these men hasten to the 
spot where the camels were left standing. 
The horsemen cover their flight, firing into 
the bride’s party, who follow the men with 
the carpet, and hurl clods of earth at them ; 
the fugitives, obliged to cover their heads 
with their clothes, sometimes let go the car- 
pét, or stumble on some’ inequality of the 
ground, and fall one on the top of the other. 

Having reached the spot where the cam- 
els stand, the pursuit ceases. They cause the 
bride to emerge from the carpet ; the women 
arrange her dress, and cover her head and 
face with a veil, leaving open only the eyes 
and nose. Placed in front, among the near- 
est relations of the bridegroom, the young 
girl proceeds at the head of the cortége. She 
keeps herself erect, and looks straight before 
her ; when passing near the tents, the women 
around the bride slightly raise her veil, in 
order to display her to the curious. Just be- 
fore reaching the bridal tent, the horsemen 
ride forward and recommence firing, uttering 
piercing cries. The road is thronged with 
people, who salute the bride with deafening 
hurrahs ; and, at the moment when she pre- 
pares to cross the threshold of the bridal 
abode, they place under her feet pieces of 
pastry for the children ; the latter appear in 
the marriage-train, and generally make a ter- 
rible uproar. 

During this hurly-burly the women lead 
the bride into the tent of the bridegroom, and 
lace her aside, with her back to the entrance. 

e females in the vicinity then hasten to 
visit and congratulate her, but the entrance 
is barred to the men. These remain in the 
street, and pass the time till dinner in single 
combat and racing, both on horseback and 
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on foot. In the evening they smoke, drink 
tea, and listen to music. 

There is yet another original marriage 
custom, mentioned only by Vambéry. This 
ceremony consists in the bride, enveloped 
from head to foot in a veil or silk handker- 
chief, racing on horseback with her bride- 
groom; not unfrequently the veiled Amazon 
reaches the goal sooner than the youth accus- 
tomed to galloping and untrammeled in his 
motions. Sometimes the galloping bride 
holds on her knees a slaughtered lamb or 
kid; pursued by the bridegroom and other 
youths, she has to escape them during the 
whole race, and not suffer one. to approach 





pastime is called the ‘“‘ Green Wolf.” 

The newly-married girl remains at home 
the first fortnight, and occupies herself with 
needle-work, in the society of the female rela- 
tives of her husband and their acquaintances. 
During this period men are admitted to pay 
their respects. After this the female rela- 
tives of the husband lead the bride away to 
her parents, with whom she lives for a year 
er eighteen months after her wedding. Here 
she employs herself in making carpets, sacks, 
linen, etc., for her future household, while 
the husband is permitted to visit her clandes- 
tinely from time to time. During all this 
time the parents are responsible for the con- 
duct of their daughter. After the lapse of 
the appointed time, the female relatives of 
her husband come to fetch her, and she goes 
to him on an ornamented camel, and leaves 
him no more. On this occasion another, and 
exclusively family festival, is held.—*‘t Khiva 
and Toorkistan” (from the Russian). 





WITH A FUTURE EMPEROR. 
(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


“To-pay,” writes a correspondent of the 
Bile Belge, “1 had an interview with the 
Crown-Prince Frederick William of Germany, 
at his palace in this city (Berlin). There is 
one good thing about the Hohenzollerns. 
With all their reputation for pride and haugh- 
tiness, they are probably the most accessible 
of all European princes. Ten years ago it 
took me five days, and infinite trouble, to ob- 
tain a five minutes’ audience of the King of 
Hanover; and this morning, when I went to 
the palace of the crown-prince, merely to ask 
one of his aides when I could see his imperial 
highness, I was admitted to the presence of 
the victor of Weissenburg, Woerth, and many 
other battles, in less than ten minutes, I 
stated my application to a tall young lieuten- 
ant, who very politely promised to inform the 
prince at once of what I wan He imme- 
diately came back, and, motioning to me to 
follow him, ushered me, after passing through 
two or three small anterooms, into a large, 
well-lighted gpartment, with four windows 
looking out upon a small garden. On the di- 
van, between the two middle windows, sat the 
man who, ere long, is destined to place the 
imperial crown of Germany on his head. The 
portrait of the prince has been published so 
often that everybody thinks he is familiar 
with his features; and yet, as the tall, well- 
proportioned man rose before me, and kindly 
bade me to be seated, I was struck by the 
want of resemblance between his features and 
those represented in the pictorial papers ever 
since his name became mentioned. The crown- 
prince is undoubtedly, physically, a noble 
representative of the Hohenzollerns. His 
father, the emperor, is a very fine-looking old 
man; but the son presents a better picture 
of vigorous, exuberant manhood. His face, 
however, is singularly and strikingly indica- 
tive of intellectual mediocrity; and I saw at 
a glance that the mischievous Berliners are 
not very wide of the mark in saying that their 





future emperor will not make as brilliant and 
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intellectual a sovereign as his uncle, Fred- 
erick William IV., nor give proof of such en- 
ergy and strength of character as William I. 
Nevertheless, his face is not uninteresting. 
His smile is charmingly sweet, and his man- 
ners as polished and as graceful as those of 
the most refined’ courtiers. Nor is it true 
that he hates books and literature, as I read, 
the other day, in a French journal. On the 
contrary, half a dozen new publications were 
lying on the lounge; one of them, which the 
prince had evidently just laid down, was open. 
It was the second volume of one of Winter- 
feld’s new novels, Under the table lay two 
or three morning papers; and the rear wall 
was entirely covered with well-filled book- 
shelves. As we were conversing, I could not 
help looking around the room in which this 
important personage passes so much of his 
time. Strangely enough, the first thing that 
attracted my attention was a snug pipe, about 
ove foot long, with ati ordinary china bowl. 
I had noticed, upon entering the room, the 
strong fumes of tobacco. So I had inter- 
rupted the future Emperor of Germany in the 
enjoyment of his pipe! He had put it down 
beside the divan, so that it could not be easily 
seen. The Berliners are well aware of the 
crown-prince’s smoking mania. They say 
that he was born with a pipe in his hand, as 
his father was with a sabre. 

“There were but two very inferior pictures 
on the wall—water-color sketches—perhaps 
the productions of the Orown-Princess Vic- 
toria, who divides her spare hours between 
painting and writing. They say that it al- 
most came to a rupture between her and her 
imperial father-in-law when the latter posi- 
tively forbade her to publish her book on fe- 
male labor. 

“Tt becomes me, however, hardly to repeat 
here these bits of gossip, because the crown- 
prince treated me very kindly. His voice is 
not as sonorous as that of his father, and his 
dialect that of his native city, Berlin. The 
Berliners do not by any means speak very 
good German, and it seems impossible even 
for the most refined of them to get rid of 
their accent. The prince speaks very rapidly, 
and even helps his interlocutor to finish his 
sentences. } 

“T had come to ask if he would visit Liege 
next May, and attend the Flemish sharpshoot- 
ers’ festival, to which he had been invited 
some time ago. He looked ludicrously fright- 
ened upon hearing my question. 

“* Another national festival!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘I have to go toso many! I like 
to stay at home as much as possible,’ he add- 
ed, ‘and have to pass half my life on the cars!’ 


“ And then he told me, with considerable | 


volubility, the number of miles he had to 
travel last year, and how little time he had 
to devote to his family. His eldest boy was 
growing up very rapidly, and he needed con- 
stant looking after. I alluded again to Liege, 
and spoke of its superb gun-factories, hoping 
to attract the attention of the crown-prince, 
as a military man, To my surprise, he im- 
mediately changed the subject, and asked me 
how I liked Berlin. What should I do but 
extol its architectural magnificence? This 
pleased him greatly. 

“*T always stand up for Berlin,’ he said, 
with considerable animation ; ‘I think it can 
vie with any place on the Continent except 
Paris. But the Berliners despise every thing 
they have at home, and they are most to blame 
for the bad reputation of their own city.’ 

“When I left the prince, I had formed a 
sufficient opinion of his character. His reign, 
if made brilliant, will not be so by his own acts, 
but by great generals or great statesmen. He 
is a plain, good-natured gentleman, very po- 
lite, very fond of his ease, and not by any 
means intoxicated by the great events of the 
past few years. How different he will be from 
his ambitious ancestors!” 








A MAORIAN BEAUTY. 


Sranpine on the land above the landing- 
place, Te Alis Ora, Tui, and Hira, cousins, 
and granddaughters of a famous old warrior, 
Te Au O Te Rangi, the Ariki, or head chief 
of the tribe, added to the scene the only ad- 
ditional charm Maoria could bestow, the 
presence of the fuirest of its daughters. Te 
Alis Ora, who stood upon the right of the 
group, was the daughter of Tomo, the third 
and youngest son of Te Au.—We must adopt 
the island practice of abbreviating people’s 
names; the Maoris rarely spoke of or ad- 
dressed a person by his or her full name; to 
have done so would have been inconvenient, 
as the same person had frequently as many 
names as a European scion of royalty; and 
sometimes the beginning, sometimes the end 
of a name was dropped.—Ora had experienced 
the greatest misfortune that can befall an in- 
fant: at her birth she had lost her mother, a 
lady of high birth of the Ngatipoa tribe on 
the East Coast. Maori women believed child- 
birth to be invested with such mystery, se- 
crecy, and delicacy, that it was incumbent on 
an expectant mother to retire to some shel- 
tered spot, which under no circumstances 
might be under a roof, and there in solitude 
give birth to her offspring. The presence of 
women, if not considered indelicate, was con- 
sidered unlucky, and presaging misfortune to 
the mother or to her infant. Any thing so 
monstrous as the presence of a man it never 
entered into the mind of these people to con- 
ceive possible. In accordance with this cus- 
tom, Ora’s mother on the eventful day left 
her house and entered the forest, but, as she 
failed to return, the anxious matrons of the 
tribe proceeded in search of her, and found 
her lying exhausted, with her child in her 
arms. They carried her back to her home, 
but she expired toward evening ; such an un- 
toward event being of exceedingly rare occur- 
rence, The life of the infant was with great 
difficulty preserved. It could not be put to 
the breast of a slave, and no woman of equal 
rank with the deceased would. consent to en- 
tirely sacrifice the interests of her own child. 
The little girl had, therefore, half a dozen 
foster-mothers, but managed to escape being 
killed by kindness, and scrambled into child- 
hood, acquiring her name from the cireum- 
stances attending her birth and infancy. She 
grew up a strange, silent, wayward girl, fond 
of watching her companions at work, but 
never offering to assist in it. Had she not 
been of high birth, a great lady in the land, 
it had not fared well with her among a pev- 
ple every man and woman of whom believed 
in labor. As. it was, the fact of her mother 
having belonged to another tribe, and the 
circumstances attending her birth, insured 
her being left at liberty to dream away her 
life. The busy scene now before her lent un- 
usual animation to her large, sleepy eyes. 
But for her clear, brown skin, and fine, curly 
hair, she might have been supposed, from her 
lips and nose, to have possessed a taint. of 
African blood; possibly, indeed, from her 
mother’s side, she inherited a strain of the 
Papuan aborigines who inhabited the island 
at the time of the immigration of the Maoris 
from Hawaiki. Her dress was not only be- 
coming, but even rich; she was clad in an 
ample cloak, a present from the ‘distant Isl. 
and of Kapiti, ornamented with quantities of 
kiwi feathers, closely worked in rows wy 
the exterior, and fastened on the right 
leaving the right arm and neck uncovered. 
As an éar-ring and protecting charm she wore 
a strange little green stone and in her 
hair she had the beautiful feathers of the puia, 
Her faultless arm extended, she was calling 
the attention of her companions to some in- 
cident which had attracted het attention. 
From the shoulder to the elbow, indicated by 
a dimple, the limb was round as a sapling: 
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from the dimple to the wrist it tapered, un- 
blemished by vein or muscle; and her small, 
plump hand, slender fingers, and well-kept 
nails, told the tale of her indolent life. The 
infinitesimal tattooing upon the corner of her 
lip enabled the spectator to make acquaint- 
ance with this unaccountable custom with- 
out the shock to his feelings which might be 
caused at the sight of fully-tattooed female 
lips and chin. Ora’s tattooing had been taken 
in a homeopathic dose. The artist had 
commenced on the inner surface of the lip, 
but when he had completed his minute lines 
as far as the centre, the young lady had re- 
fused to give him further sittings, being 
blessed with one of those constitutions so 
exquisitely sensitive to pain as to shrink from 
undergoing what would have been of but 
little inconvenience to those formed of strong- 
er clay. In a family of healthy children there 
is sometimes one more sensitive to heat, cold, 
and pain, than the others; this greater deli- 
cacy of nerve is frequently compensated by a 
greater degree of intelligence than that of the 
other children, and under favorable circum- 

t ionally develops into one of 
Nature’s great gifts, poetry, oratory, paint- 
ing, or music. me suffer more in taking a 
dose of medicine than others in undergoing 
an operation, and many can have a tooth 
drawn or swallow the most nauseous drug in 
the pharmacopeia without wincing. he 
dark-blue mark upon Ora’s vermilion lip had 
the effect of heightening the contrast of color 
in a far more pleasing manner than if the 
artist had been allowed to perfect his design, 
and the additional tint was no more objection- 
able than the “ beauty-spots"’ by which Eu- 
ropean ladies added to their charms a century 
after the date of our story.—“ Maori ; a 
Sketch of the Manners and Customs of the Abo- 
riginal Inhabitants Viende Zealand,” by Cap- 
tain J. C. Johnstone (London). 


te 
DUELING AMONG THE MAORI. 


Tae written laws of the Persians and the 
Medes, the arbitrary emanations from the 
brains of despots, executed by courtly cham- 
berlains and obsequious ministers of jus- 
tice, were less freely and willingly obeyed 
than were the customs, traditions, and oral 
laws of the Maoris enforced by the sovereign 
will of the people. Had it been otherwise, 
, anarchy must have overcome order among a 
people whose every unit was trained to the 
use of arms. 

The ordeal of public battle by single com- 
bat was the recognized course for the redress 
of private injuries, supplemented in many 
cases by damages levied upon the offending 
party, and, in some instances, upon his rela- 
tives. 

Woman was the most frequent cause of 
dueling; even an immodest glance being a 
sufficient cause for inflic a little blood- 
letting upon its recipient. Injuries in some 
way or other connected with land were the 
next most prolific motive of these affairs of 
honor, looked upon with so much favor. A 
trespass upon a piece of “ tapued” ground, 
even if accidental, subjected the offender to 
the chance of having a hole pierced through 
him, and himself and his relations to being 
heavily mulcted by those interested in the 
tapu. The plea of ignorance or accident was 

for a moment entertained, or even 

ht of. It mattered not how or why a 
man had done any thing; he had to take the 
consequences of his act. Limited liability 
was unknown ; and ingenious excuses, such 
as those invented by railway directors to 
shirk their liability for accidents, caused by 
the carelessness of their servants or the reck- 
lessness of their own management, would 
have insured those making them ample op- 
portunities for practising the noble art of 








self-defense with the spear. To invent an 
excuse for an inflicted injury was considered 
an aggravation of the crime. While stating 
the two most fréquent causes of dueling, and 
even of war, to be quarrels about land aod 
about women, we must not in justice forget 
that insulting language, still the reason of so 
many duels upon the Continent of Europe, 
was never a cause of quarrel and bloodshed 
among these barbarians, whose language did 
not even possess a curse until one was in- 
vented out of a mixture of Maori and English. 
Custom so governed the practice of dueling 
that, while it was encouraged, it was at the 
same time restrained. A person, in the con- 
stant habit of requiring the assistance of his 
friends, would have been considered an intol- 
erable nuisance, and means would soon have 
been found of getting rid of him; the most 
obvious being that of turning him into ridi- 
cule: a punishment to which most Maoris, of 
gentle birth, preferred death itself. While 
the state recognized and patronized dueling, 
it insisted that it should take place in public. 
A private rencontre would have been looked 
upon as a positive fraud upon the public, 
which would thereby have been deprived of a 
morning's edifying instruction and exciting 
entertainment ; besides, when a man was 
killed in a sudden quarrel—and such an ac- 
cident sometimes happened — the affair was 
generally stigmatized as a “ kohoru,” an act 
of treachery or murder. Duels, which were 
the occasion of military display, were be- 
lieved to assist in keeping alive the martial 
spirit, and were rarely attended with fatal 
results. This was most sedulously guarded 
against by the combatants, for the death of a 
man, killed upon the spot by a clumsy duel- 
ist, might, and sometimes did, precipitate an 
immediate and general battle. 

Barbarous as this system of law and jus- 
tice must be considered, it was perfectly sat- 
isfactory to those whose actions it controlled. 
Maori ladies received no invitation from a 
local Lord Penzance, and Maori gentlemen 
had not the honor of having interviews (by 
deputy) with a lord-chancellor. Neither had 
the rising generation and the public at large 
the questionable advantage of reading in the 
public prints prurient details of salacious 
trials. Moreover, as the consequences of in- 
discretion were so heavily visited, not only 
upon the trespasser, but upon his relatives 
and friends, men and women walked with the 
utmost circumspection, and the sun never 
shone upon a more cheerful, happy, and, as 
far as their knowledge led them, a more moral 
people than the Maoris. The zest and excite- 
ment afforded by a tournament was not im- 
paired by their too frequent occurrence. It 
was remarked that when two or three had 
taken place in quick succession in the same 
neighborhood, an interval of months would 
pass away without one; everybody being, 
as it were, put upon his best behavior.— 
“ Maori ; a Sketch of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Aboriginal Inhabitants of New 
Zealand,” by Captain J. C. Johnstone (London). 


INTERNATIONAL CEREMONIES. 


Tue continual difficulties provoked by dis- 
putes between ambassadors led the Congress 
of Vienna, at the end of 1814, to name a 
commission in order to fix “les principes a 
établir pour régler le rang entre les couron- 
nes et tout ce qui en est une conséquence.” 
At the sitting of February 9, 1815, the report 
of this commission—which proposed to di- 
vide nations into three degrees—was brought 
forward and discussed. Objections were 
made to the suggested classification, espe- 
cially as to the position which the larger re- 
publics ought to occupy ; finally, the idea of 
regulating the relative status of all the 
powers was abandoned as too difficult to re- 





alize, and the congress limited itself to the 
less invidious task of determining the ranks 
of envoys. The present diplomatic prece- 
dence was thus created. The act of March 
19, 1815, divided diplomatic agents into three 
classes : 1. Ambassadors, legates, and nun- 
cios; 2. Envoys, or ministers accredited to 
sovereigns ; 3. Chargés @affaires, avcredited 
to ministers of foreign affairs. An interme- 
diate category, that of ministers resident, 
was added by a protocol of the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, on November 21, 1818. The 
ceremonial which now regulates the courte- 
sies to be shown to each of these four ranks 
is not international but local], and throws us 
back to etiquette again ; for, not only do no 
universal rules exist as to diplomatic honors, 
but there are no two states whose practice on 
the question is absolutely identical. The 
sovereign still fixes, in each country, the na- 
ture and degree of the distinctions which he 
is disposed to grant to the ministers accred- 
ited to his person. For instance, there is no 
universal rule even for the presentation of let- 
ters of credence, though the general habit of 
European courts is that, when an envoy arrives 
at a new residence, he immediately announces 
his arrival to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the country, sending him a copy of his 
credentials, and requesting an audience; it is 
only after having seen the minister that he 
can ask for an audience with the sovereign. 

Solemn royal audiences are granted to 
ambassadors alone. They are brought to 
them by the inutroducer of ambassadors, in 
court-carriages, with six horses (as to the six 
horses there is unanimity between the states 
of Europe—it seems to be the one point on 
which they all agree), they are treated with 
military honors, are received by the sovereign 
in the throne-room, with the whole court 
around him, and exchange speeches with him. 
Directly the reception is terminated, the am- 
bassador is received by the queen in another 
room. As soon as these royal audiences are 
over, he is conducted home again with the 
same ceremony. In some countries he waits 
there, in uniform, for the visit of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, who comes officially within 
half an hour, in the name of the sovereign 
and in his own. There are, however, other 
countries—France, for instance—where the 
ambassador calls upon the minister again 
after the royal audience, and it is only after 
this second visit that the latter comes to him. 
Ministers plenipotentiary are received with 
less pomp and staieliness. They are usully 
admitted to the presence of the sovereign in 
his private room, with but two or three min- 
isters and a few court officers around him. 
Sometimes the ceremony takes place in a 
large drawing-room, but never in the throne- 
room, which is reserved for ambassadors 
alone. At Constantinople there is a special 
habit. Ministers do not deliver their creden- 
tials to the sultan himself (as ambassadors 
do), but hand them to the grand -vizier, in 
presence of the sultan. All those duil de- 
tails are enumerated here, not because they 
possess the slightest novelty or interest, but 
because they show that, as regards these par- 
ticular practices, our actual civilization is very 
nearly as precise as were the courts of Spain 
or Austria in the great days of etiquette. In 
this one respect we resemble the Bourbons 
of 1814—we have “ learned nothing and for- 
gotten nothing.” And monarchs still con- 
tinue to maintain the old tradition in their 
receptions of the diplomatic body on state 
occasions—in England at courts, drawing- 
rooms, and levees; on the Continent on the 
sovereign’s féte-day, or on the Ist of January. 
These receptions are called Cercles Diploma- 
i a denomination which is supposed to 
date from tbe brilliant period of Versailles ; 
it is at these “ circles” that chargés @affaires, 
councillors, secretaries, and attachés, are pre- 
sented.— Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A, T the close of last year, when the causes 
+ and effects of the panic were in every 
one’s mouth, an article appeared in a leading 
New - York paper, entitled “ How to live.” 
It was descriptive of the extravagance of 
Americans in general, and the awful and 
wonderful expense of New-Yorkers in par- 
ticular, in the matter of upholstery and 
house-decoration. 

After adducing various details in support 
of his allegations on this score, the writer 
continued: “ Also, it is the high-road the 
Anglo-Saxon races travel by on their journey 
upward to good taste and artistic feeling. 
England has been through a similar experi- 
ment. Let every one read Miss Edgeworth’s 
‘Moral Tales.’” And then we are told that 
“England is now the only country in the 
world possessing a cultured, educated, and 
thoroughly artistic aristocracy. And yet, 
when the railroads, the mines, and the fac- 
tories of England developed immense wealth, 
some thirty-five or forty years ago, the aris- 
tocracy behaved exactly as our millionaires 
are now doing. If this be doubted, let the 
skeptic read Miss Edgeworth and ‘ Celebs in 
Search of a Wife.’” 

This is a singular statement. The writer 
appears to think that Hannah More and Maria 
Edgeworth described the effects of the race 
for wealth thirty-five and forty years ago, 
whereas, Hannah More’s ‘ Celebs’ appeared 
about 1805, a period of the deepest commer- 
cial depression, and the tales of Miss Edge- 
worth commenced somewhere between 1801 
and 1815. Our memory of the latter is tol- 
erably fresh, but we are quite unable to com- 
prehend their bearing on the costliness of 
Fifth-Avenue furnishings, or what instances 
occur in them to exemplify the ostentation 
in upholstery of “ the aristocracy,” whatever 
may have happened among the nouveauz 
riches, 

Assuming England to possess, to use the 
writer’s words, “a thoroughly artistic aris- 
tocracy,” it certainly does not owe that ad- 
vantage to extravagance in upholstery and 
plasterers’ decorations within the past cen- 
tury. The evidences of art and good taste to 
be found in English houses of the best sort, 
are, we believe, mainly attributable to the 
old custom of young Englishmen of fortune 
traveling about in early life, thus becoming 
acquainted with the finest models. If the 
writer of the article to which we have re- 
ferred had taken the trouble to dive into 
Clarendon’s “ History of the Rebellion,” and 
Disraeli’s “Curiosities of Literature,” he would 
have found that Lord Arundel, of “ Arun- 
delian Marble” fame, and King Charles I., 
a man of the very finest taste, were pio- 
neers in this direction. It was in this wise 
that Chatsworth, Burleigh, Hatfield, Pet- 
worth, and many more, became the reposi- 





tories of the collections of centuries. Each 
traveled heir contributed his quota to the 
collection, and, born and bred among the 
choicest productions of the Flemish and 
Italian painters, and of the handicraftsmen 
of Nuremberg, Florence, and Dresden, it was 
not extraordinary if a race grew up whose 
eye, tutored from infancy by what was good, 
rejected what was bad. . 

Our modern republic, while highly favor- 
able to upholstery, is not, we fear, as favor- 
able to art. “ Art is long,” and a man put 
down to a desk at eighteen, with the under- 
standing that he must get his bread, has not 
the time to cultivate a taste for it, nor often, 
until late in life, the means to gratify such 
taste. 

The great collections of art-treasures in 
England are mainly due to the custom of 
primogeniture, and consequent hereditary af- 
fluence. Horace Walpole and Ruskin may 
be cited as examples of a class of men hav- 
ing a great influence on art. 

The former, bred amid the glorious collec- 
tions of Houghton, and, through his “ patent 
places,” affluent from boyhood ; the latter, a 
gentleman -commoner at Christ Church, in 
silken gown and velvet cap, surrounded with 
every thing which could favor a cultivation 
of the esthetics from his very infancy. Such 
men as these make art, or what is akin there- 
to, the business of their lives; and, as time 
goes on, it may be that a small, but it must 
always be a very small class, when there is 
such division of property, will arise here, 
who will live a life devoted to the same end. 
But to suppose that the gorgeous upholstery 
of the recently rich in Fifth Avenue is neces- 
sarily leading up to this, or that England 
gained what she has of a thoroughly arfistic 
aristocracy by heavy upholsterers’ bills, in 
1835, is a complete delusion. 


—— Mr. Thomas Carlyle, according to a 
German paper, has finally signified his ac- 
ceptance of the Order of Merit, conferred 
upon him by the Emperor William, in a letter 
full of the most far-sought Carlylese, and of 
eulogy of German valor and methods of ruling. 
It is amusing to think of the venerable her- 
mit of Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, with his di- 
sheveled hair, slouched hat, which wakes the 
merriment of the irreverent youth in the Chel- 
sea streets, and long, ill-fitting coat, parading 
a star of Teutonic knighthood; but, coming 
whence it does, and indicating as it does 
an “able man,” who has “achieved some- 
thing, wrought something,” it cannot be 
doubted that the sardonic old man is as 
proud of the unlooked-for decoration as any 
school-boy of his first medal for good beha- 
vior. 

Carlyle has, indeed, been a faithful and 
excelling student in the German school ; and 
the imperial head - master has done well to 
recognize the credit which the English student 
has conferred upon the early instruction of 











those sedulous ushers, Lessing, Richter, Goe- 
the, and Schlegel. Courtly and polished old 
Manzoni received the order purely for literary 
eminence ; but Carlyle, who succeeds him, has 
the additional claim of a life-long, fervid, and 
eloquent championship of German _herves, 
ideas, and political and military customs. 

The old Kurfiirsts and electors, stalwart 

and despotic, would surely have never been 
dragged into the light and embalmed in fame 
to all time by any less intense hero-worshiper 
than the sage of Chelsea; and it is fair to 
believe that his pen alone could have cast 
“ Father Fritz” into an heroic halo. Carlyle 
exerted all his power to deify that eccentric, 
cruel, scoffing, domineering, envious, pedantic, 
and intensely selfish old king and warrior ; he 
eagerly approved all his expedients and meth- 
ods of statecraft and warfare; and found, in 
his indomitable persistency, his enforcement 
of military discipline, and the energy with 
which he undertook to crush the valiant young 
German empress, the qualities to be admired 
which he sought for almost in vain in his own 
country. Carlyle, a modern Diogenes, peering 
about with his lantern, not so much for an 
honest man as for an “ able” king, put it out - 
when he came to peevish little Fritz, and re- 
tired content into his tub in Cheyne Walk. 
* Itis well that this prophet of German as- 
cendency should be distinguished by the sov- 
ereign who has profited most from the ful- 
fillment of the prophecy. In his “ Life of 
Frederick,” Carlyle clearly foreshadowed the 
conditions which were in the future, as in the 
past, to secure German national success and 
final unity ; and in that work will be found 
a detailed description of the very means by 
which Sadowa, and then Sedan, were won. 
There were “infinite pains taken to make the 
army in all its details a finished machine ; no 
improvement neglected, no trouble spared ; 
oedience and zeal expected, not only to the 
letter, but in spirit; and a sense of responsi- 
bility, descending down to the meanest sol- 
dier.” Carlyle spoke of the Prussians as not 
prone to “light-hearted war,” but stern and 
savage in pursuing their foes. 

It has sometimes been proposed that Mr. 
Carlyle should be created an English peer; 
but, no doubt, he is much prouder of a knight- 
hood in the country par excellence of his ideal 
knights, and to imagine himself the favored 
of the modern Kurfiirst, than he would be to 
sit in the legislature of a nation which he has 
given up in despair, the progress of which is 
in his eyes “ but a ghostly jig of skeleton-like 
phantoms toward the grave.” 





The now famous German archwolo- 
gist, Dr. Schliemann, with the devoted assist- 
ance of his enthusiastic and helpful spouse, has 
been unearthing a strange medley of artificial 
strata and relics, on what he claims to be 
the site of ancient Troy. He has been dig- 
ging up vases, and jewels, and altars to 
Minerva, and excavating noble palaces, and 
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bringing to light utensils which, whether or 
not they were used by the besieged subjects 
of King Priam, are certainly of a very  re- 
mote date, and represent the material facili- 
ties of a very ancient race. That the second 
layer exposed by the indefatigable Teuton is 
older than the Greek settlements of Ilium, 
there can be little question, however skepti- 
cal we may be of the conclusion that old 
Troy, which has hitherto been not an histori- 
eal, but a traditional, and almost mythical 
locality, really stood upon the hills upon 
which the doctor has been making such in- 
teresting havoc. As far as his: discoveries, 
taking it for granted that they are made on 
the actual site of Troy, indicate any thing re- 
garding dates, they serve to confirm Mr. Glad- 
stone’s theory that Troy existed as an Hellenic 
colony in Homer's day, and that the siege was 
a near and familiar tradition of events, that 
had taken place but a few generations before, 
to the blind poet himself. The English schol- 
ar-statesman, in his learned work - entitled 
Juventus Mundi,” enters upon a long and 
subtile argument to this effect, derived almost 
entirely from the internal evidence of the 
“Tliad,” which he traces with all the zeal of 
a discoverer. He concludes that a siege of 
Troy certainly took place in the tenth or per- 
haps in the eleventh century B. c., within a 
hundred years of the writing of the epic. 
Schliemann’s evidence would seem to show 
that the Trojans, when their proud fortress- 
city was burned, were in a state of civilization 
about as advanced as the Greeks of the tenth 
century. But it is upon the authenticity of 
the spot itself that the critics are most seri- 
ously at war; and the skeptical critic, who 
has a large following in these days, insists 
that the proof, that the true site has been dug 
up by Schliemann, is meagre and any thing 
bat conclusive. There are probably a hun- 
dred other buried cities, is the argument, in 
the seme neighborhood, and history fails to 
give exact or even probable indications even 
that there was a Troy. When our belief in a 
Shakespeare of genius, a Tell of heroism, a 
Lucretia Borgia of ingenious criminality, and 
a Henry VIII. of tyrannical cruelty, is as- 
sailed, no wonder that the claim of an enthu- 
siastic German to convert the greatest of 
epics into an historical narrative is vehement- 
ly resisted. 








A correspondent in Montreal, writ- 
ing to us in approval of our comments in a 
recent number of the JourNnaL on the woman- 
labor question, points out one’ argument 
which we omitted to notice. This is the fact 
that “there are already more male workers 
in the field than is call for them, who are 
continually jostling each other out of place.” 
He continues as follows: 


“What is to become of all these if the 
field, or any part of it, is taken possession 
of by women? Will the women support 
them in idleness, even as many women are 
now supported by men? Or, must men take 
women’s place in the economy of society, and 
fulfill those duties for which they are so ill- 
fitted, but for which women are so evidently 
designed? The idea is too preposterous. 
Besides, were female labor brought fairly in- 
to competition with that of men, and there 

red any danger of its proving more ac- 
ceptable, would there not arise from the men 





the same spirit of opposition which always 
exhibits itself against the introduction of 
foreign competitive labor? And it must be 
remembered that it is not from the ignorant 
lower classes that this opposition would come, 
where it might be controlled by the law; but 
it would come from the governing and law- 
making classes themselves, because they are 
the people woman seeks to oust from their 
places—theirs the position to which she as- 
pires. They coild frame the laws as they 
choose to protect their own positions, while 
excluding women as much as possible. The 
women would be beaten from the field; and, 
an ill feeling having been thus excited against 
them, their opportunities of gaining a liveli- 
hood would be even less than they are now; 
while they would be less sought after as com- 
panions and partners in life, because, in 
fitting themselves to compete with men in 
the labor-market, women must lose much of 
those qualities of modesty, gentleness, and 
tenderness, which make them attractive to 
men, and give them their present great moral 
power in society—a power born of their very 
weakness.” 

This argument is, no doubt, a good one, 
and we passed it by only because we had 
given so much space to other points in the 
discussion. Similar ground was recently 
taken with good effect in the London Specta- 
tor. Scientifically, socially, and economi- 
cally, women in the labor-field are clearly a 
misfdértune; but women, in great numbers, 
find themselves under the necessity of earn- 
ing a support—and. for these women,’ so 
placed, it is pitiful that circumstances press 
upon them so harshly, and that so few suitable 
avenues are open for them. 

We will take this occasion to correct one 
error in the article referred to by our corre- 
spondent. We said there that women had ap- 
proached the performance of men in the liter- 
ature of fiction only; we should have added 
the lyric and dramatic stage. At present it 
so happens that the two most distinguished 
actors are women, Ristori and Charlotte Cush- 
man # while Malibran, Grisi, and Sontag, on 








the lyric stage, were never outdone by men, | 


In directions that employ imagination, but do 
not require the highest creative power, the 
female genius often attains a supreme place. 
As vocal interpreters of music, women are 
often great; as creators of music never—so 
far in the history of the world. 





The dearest postage that we have 
ever had occasion to pay was at the rate of 
eighteen cents a word. This was in Asia, 
Japan, Siberia—in some distant, inaccessible, 
uncivilized place, the reader surmises. No, 
it was in the United States of America in the 
year 1874! A parcel, containing newspapers 
directed to us, was charged at letter postage, 
because the words “three newspapers” were 
written upon the wrapper. It is true we have 
heard of higher rates, it being reported in the 
journals that a copy of a book was charged 
at letter rates for a similar reason, the extra 
postage amounting to two dollars. We ob- 
serve that the newspapers speak of this as if 
it were in accordance with the law. We as- 
sert that it is simply in accordance with a 
very arbitrary and unwarrantable interpreta- 
tion of the law by the post-office. The stat- 
ute simply means that the wrapper of a book 
or newspaper sent by post shall contain no 
writing designed for the recipient beyond the 





address; but writing upon the wrapper, in- 
tended for the information of the postmaster, 
is not within the spirit of the enactment— 
and this the postmaster-general knows just 
as well as anybody else. In writing the 
words “three newspapers” upon a wrapper, 
the sender was not attempting to evade a law, 
was unconscious that he was violating a reg- 
ulation, but, in all innocence, added to the 
direction that which he supposed to be neces- 
sary for the postmaster’s guidance. In rul- 
ings of this character, our post-office is sim- 
ply guilty of extortion and swindling. 


Our countrymen have already no 
very enviable reputation for oufré tastes and 
displays ; but even the general familiarity 
with our national inclinations in this way can 
hardly abate the astonishment which the 
liquor-crusade in the West must excite in all 
lookers-on in Vienna. It seems that the 
women of each town—including, so there. 
port says, ladies of social standing—organize 
into bands, who take possession of the bar- 
rooms, and assail the proprietors with pray- 
ers and hymns until they consent to put up 
their shutters. If the enthusiastic people 
engaged in this crusade imagine they are go- 
ing to reform inebriates by such a course, 
or that they will be enabled to permanently 
suppress the traffic in liquors, they will some 
day learn their mistake. On the contrary, 
violent manifestations of this character are 
invariably followed by reactions, and, instead 
of permanent good, great injury is often done 
by them. The suppression of intemperance 
is a great problem—a problem that can only 
be studied adequately by wise and practical 
minds ; and reforms can only be permanently 
brought about by measures that include in 
them a full knowledge of the obstacles to be 
dealt with. It is a question that involves 
considerations of climate, race, temperament, 
education, and the whole sum of social in- 
fluences. Demonstrations like those of the 
West in no way reach any of the primary 
causes of intemperance; they are simply a 
craze, the violence of which, once exhausted, 
the evil will return with all its old virulence. 





—— We regret to see in some quarters 
a disposition to question the motive which 
prompted Mr. Bennett’s handsome gift of 
thirty thousand dollars to the poor of New 
York. It is no more than just that every act 
of this kind should be attributed to a worthy 
motive, unless the evidence to the contrary is 
quite conclusive. There is not only censur- 
able injustice in any other course, but this 
readiness to impute bad motives for good deeds 
must act as a deterrent with many people, who 
would be quite willing to do liberal things if 
their charity would not be followed by cyn- 
ical criticisms and covert sneers. It is better 
to assume that right motives have prompt- 
ed an act for our own sakes, if for no other 
reason—for the suspicious disposition is more 
hartful to him who possesses it than him who 
temporarily suffers by the injustice. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s noble gift was timely. Every one must 
have noticed a great increase of begging this 
winter, not of professional beggars, but of 
importunities by men quite different from 
those who usually solicit alms, and who bear 
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evidence that their tales of hunger are true. 
Hence, opening of soup-houses under Mr. 
Bennett’s provision responds to an immediate 
and pressing want — it is a charity not cal- 
culated to encourage idleness, but to prevent 
absolute suffering. 





We see it now urged in many 
quarters that the proposed exhibition at the 
Centennial Anniversary in Philadelphia should 
be made national rather than international. 
It is declared that a great international ex- 
hibition cannot be organized with success 
without the codperation and support of the 
government, while Congress has evinced a 
disinclination to render this support; and, 
farther, that, even with the codperation of 
the government, the time is toe short to ren- 
der so large an undertaking fully successful. 
Inasmuch as the object of the exhibition 
would be to display what America has ac- 
complished in the arts during the century of 
her national existence, there would appear no 
gocd reason why foreign countries should be 
invited to participate in the display. There 
would seem to be no question as to the result 
if the scheme be amended so far as to make 
it simply national in purpose, for then it 
would have the hearty codperation of the en- 
tire country, and remove the distrust which 
many have come to feel in regard to the en- 
terprise as it is now projected. 





iterary. 
New Novels. 


ITHIN the last few weeks several note- 
worthy English novels have ended the 
period of their existence as serial stories, and 
have passed into that form in which alone the 
philosophic novel-reader has permanent inter- 
est in them—the form of books. Nearly all 
have appeared in America almost simultane- 
ously with their publication in England. 
There is probably hardly a reader of English 
romance, whatever may be his opinions as to 
the author, who has not watched eagerly for 
the appearance of “The Parisians.” As the 
last publication—so far as is positively known, 
at least—which we are to receive from Bulwer’s 
pen, it has, apart from all that relates to its 
special merits and characteristics, an interest 
that makes every one read it with more than 
ordinary attention. Again, as when we heard 
the news of his death, our thought goes back 
over the wonderful work of the man; his tire- 
less production, his marvelous versatility, his 
inexhaustible life and spirit, the perpetual youth 
in which even his delusions seemed to live. 
He was a young man always; and not alto- 
gether free from some of the absurdities and 
immaturities of a very young man, perhaps, 
even to the day of his death. Yet his essen- 
tially enthusiastic and idealizing fashion of 
treating many subjects never prevented thé 
keenest and most incisive judgment of men 
and things from showing bebind it all. He 
lived largely under the influence of the ideas 
of the immediate present, and was their expos- 
itor and their chronicler. From ‘ Pelham,” 


which both pictured and ridiculed the puppy- 
ism of the days when Bulwer aud his contem- 
poraries were young men, through all the vary- 
ing fancies of years—through the classical, and 
Tomantic, and common-sense periods of Eng- 
lish taste, down to “ Kenelm Chillingly,” which 








seized so happily upon the intellectual dilet- 
tanteism of the present—Lord Lytton’s ever- 
ready pen was at work, always giving per- 
manence to the time in books that will remain 
classics in spite of all their faults. ‘‘ The Pa- 
risians ” is the last of this series of products of 
a single, untiring brain; and there is in it no 
trace of flagging or age. Dealing with events 
that happened yesterday, and with characters 
that are living types, it is as fresh and vigorous 
as though its author were one of the youngest 
men of whom he writes, and were looking at 
life with the keen appreciation of a new hand 
at its action and experience. The details of 
the book it is as useless to describe as it would 
be to attempt the just portrayal of any one of 
Bulwer’s previous works, within a few lines 
like these. Crowded with thought and action, 
full of bright sketching, and of those quick 
flashes of epigram that mark its authorship, it 
is a worthy legacy. If every man left a similar 
memorial of his powers, a work of his last 
years so far better than the work of his young- 
er days of authorship, there would be less re- 
gret among the readers of English literature 
over the decadence of their heroes. 

Mr. Black’s ‘‘ A Princess of Thule” is a 
good novel, for he has yet to show us that he 
can write a poor one; but it is neither as fresh 
nor as original as the story by which we pre- 
dict that he will be chiefly known and remem- 
bered—‘ The Strange Adventures of a Phae- 
ton.”” Busying itself with a somewhat new 
and untried subject, and having its action in a 
scene that is unfumiliar to the most hackneyed 
novel-reader, its characters have the attraction 
of fresh surroundings; but they are not so 
strongly drawn as some of those we know in 
the author’s previous work. Nevertheless, the 
book is better worth reading than the average 
of even good novels; for it is full of healthful 
thought, and its interest is unflagging. 

Miss Braddon’s “ Publicans and Sinners” 
is decidedly in the older Braddon manner; 
and there is nothing in it of that later tone 
which made us, for a while, believe that its 
author might yet save herself from the errors 
of her school. If less sensational, in the worse 
sense of the word, than mich of her work, this 
book is quite as untrue and inartistic as the 
worst that she has done. 


NOTES. 


Tue Academy is of opinion that Rhoda 
Broughton’s talent “‘ might develop into some- 
thing standing in the same relation to the 
highest form of humor as that in which Char- 
lotte Bronté’s works stand to the highest kind 
of tragic fiction.” 


The Saturday Review is of opinion that, if 
the good things of Boswell’s “‘ Johnson” were 
“ strung all together, without the break of the 
narrative in which the mind can for a moment 
rest, they would be almost as wearisome as a 
jest-book, or as dull as jewels taken out of 
their setting.” 


The Saturday Review, in a notice of “* The 
Land of the White Elephant,” a new volume 
by Mr. Frank Vincent, a young American, 
whose description of “The Great Crater at 
Kilauea’’ the readers of the Journat will re- 
member, says: “It is written in a clear and 
unaffected style. It is descriptive of forests, 
lakes, rivers, capitals, and ruins, many of 
which are still very imperfectly known, while 
some have hardly been described at all by 
Englishmen. It shows the author to be pos- 
sessed of some of the qualities indispensable 
to successful exploration—energy ; endurance 








of heat, fatigue, and petty annoyances ; good- 
humor; quickness of observation; and intel- 
ligence.”’ It will be republished here by the 
Harpers. 


The Academy, in a review of a collected 
edition of Bryant’s poems, says: “‘ In his verse 
there are no ethical problems, no studies of 
metaphysics, no displays of passion, excep- 
tional or otherwise. His own words, in a pas- 
sage taken almost at random, express his creed 
precisely : 

*. . . It is sweet 
To linger here, among the flitting birds, 
And leaping squirrels, wandering brooks, and 

winds 

That shake the leaves, and scatter, as they pass, 
A fragrance from the cedars, thickly set 
With pale-blue berries.’ 
And to this creed he is unvaryingly faithful 
throughout his work. From his earliest poems, 
the ‘ Water-fowl,’ the oddly-named ‘ Thana- 
topsis,’ and the rest, to those of only a year or 
two ago, he observes his worship of Nature 
with no diminished zeal and no diminished 
power.” 


In a review of ‘The Wild North-Land,” 
by Captain Butler, now publishing in a con- 
densed form in the Journa., the London Spec- 
tator says: ‘‘In his book, the man is as plain 
to be read as the story—a man with an extraor- 
dinary power of enjoyment in him, with elastic 
spirits, whose elation comes from a comprehen- 
sion and love of Nature, intense, subtile, and 
minute, so that the least objects are constantly 
supplementing his passionate pleasure in the 
greatest, and his heurt is always attuned to the 
music of the spheres; romantic, yet simple, 
profoundly humane, and sympathetic with all 
suffering and effort ; with a quick sense of the 
humorous, but a preference for the picturesque, 
side of things. There.is a great charm in the 
purposelessness of the journey, the unstudied 
freedom of the narration. Here is no ‘pio- 
neer’ of any thing, but a holiday-maker, with 
all his hardships ; a loiterer, with all his press 
and stress of toil; a glad, unfettered, uncom- 
missioned spirit, ranging among the unknown, 
sublime, and glorious scenes of Nature, just to 
look upon and learn their beauty.” 


Art. 


The Water-Color Collection. 








SECOND NOTICE. 


HE oft-mooted question, how much art 
there is in landscapes, seems as far from 
solution as ever. Quality, tone, texture, and 
other of the technical tests of pictures, are ap- 
plied over and over again to landscapes which 
are found excellent in these respects. But, to 
the mass of those who love pictures, a great 
part of the pleasure received from natural 
scenery on canvas is derived from a different 
source than technical excellence. 

At the Water-color Collection there is a 
large number of pictures which would not 
stand the test of the criticism applied to genre 
or figure paintings; they have not any real 
merit of color, except that they are not inhar- 
monious. Some of them lack breadth of light 
and shade, and very seldom are the curves and 
lines of trees, waves, or elouds, really beauti- 
ful ; but, still, the pictures are delightful. They 
may not be very highly artistic, but they are 
poetical, sympathetic, and thoroughly appre- 
ciative of the scenery they portray. 

Among the most beautiful landscapes in 
the collection are several small sea-views by 
William T. Richards, in which stretches of 
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gray sea, under pale summer skies, break into 
long lines of waves, as crisp and fresh as when 
they rush up the beach on a real sea-coast. 
Could they be drawn and shaded us delicate- 
ly, these pictures might perhaps as well be 
put in black and white, only that the slight 
neutral tones of the paints add somewhat to 
the impression of reality. 

Of another class of bits of Nature are the 
little paintings by Miss Bridges; and here 
one sees the corner of a rye-field, with the 
delicate, feathery grain, mingled with field- 
flowers, the resting- place of little ground- 
birds, picking at the kernels of the rye. Lone- 
ly sea-birds, in other paintings, hover above 
gray sea-shores, set with dry reeds, and dotted 
with pools and sea-shells. The drawing in 
these pictures is exquisite; the poise of the 
flowers, the bend of the grasses, and the puffy 
forms of the birds, and again, as in the pict- 
ures of Richards, the neutral tints of the 
paintings, make one ask himself if all the feel- 
ing might not have been rendered in black 
and white. Gorgeous full color has its own 
charm, and rich body-tones, even if not posi- 
tive, have their own meaning, and are a lan- 
guage in themselves. But color which is so 
faint as to be little more than drawing in a 
monochrome, we think conveys definite mean- 
ings and suggestions that could ill be spared. 
Mr. Richards and Miss Bridges are no color- 
ists, per se; but, in the latter case as in the 
former, the pale-blue summer skies, broken 
by faintly-tinted heads of grain, gray, green 
leaves, and neutral birds, are suggestive, re- 
freshing, and delightful, especially to city- 
worn eyes and heads, beyond most things we 
know, and readily explain how these tiny bits 
of Nature have been among the first to find 
purchasers among the crowd of visitors who 
frequent the collection. 

Among the other pictures of importance in 
the collection, there is a charming little bit of 
color and of child-life combined in “ Blue 
Beads and her Court,” by Harry Fenn. A lit- 
tle child, seated at a table, is stringing tur- 
quoise-hued beads, and with them is decorat- 
ing a group of dolls and images that are ranged 
in a circle round the table. Any one familiar 
with the plays of children will feel at a glance 
that Mr. Fenn probably drew his story from 
the daily habits of his own children, and has 
embodied their little ways in a most elegant 
and beautifully-colored bit of art. 

Among the other fine pieces of color are 
three or four beautiful studies of Oriental sce- 
nery by R. Swain Gifford; and here, touch- 
ing the accessories of pictures — accessories 
which usually add so much to their charm— 
we can but allude to the remarkably beauti- 
ful frames by which his pictures and Mr. Tif- 
fany’s are surrounded. These frames were 
designed by the artists, and the thought they 
have brought to their work is as refined and 
artistic as was g.ven to the paintings them- 
selves. Familer, from a residence in Cairo, 
Alexandria, and aany Moslem countries, with 
the rich Arabesque désigns that are used for 
decoration, Myr. Tiffany and Mr. Gifford have 
adapted several of the most famous of them 
to ornament the gilded frames that contain 
scenes from “‘ Old Tangier” and the “ Burn- 
ing East.”” It may be a question how much 
prominence should be allowed to a frame in 
relation to the importance of the picture; but, 
even if these frames may be too splendid for the 
paintings they hold, certainly, in themselves, 
they are very charming and unique. 

The drawings in black and white require a 
notice by themselves, and it is only lack of 
space that prevents our noticing the charming 
bits of English scenery by Bellows—bits with 








which everybody conversant with his works is 
familiar. Also among the gems of the collec- 
tion are the paintings by Veshayes and Edouard 
Détaille ; but, with the pictures by these ar- 
tists, all frequenters of Avery’s and other city 
galleries are familiar. 


NOTES. 


Tue sculptor Vicenzo Vela, who has been 
commissioned by the Town-Council of Geneva 
to execute the monument of the late ex-Duke 
Charles of Brunswick, has arrived at Verona 
to make a model of the celebrated tomb of the 
Scaligers, after which the monument in ques- 
tion is to be executed. 


It seems that the famous Shapira pottery, 
for which the German Government paid one 
thousand pounds, has proved a swindle. The 
Atheneum publishes a communication from 
M. Ganneau, in which the fraud is completely 
exposed. He has discovered the man who 
forged the idols and wrote the inscriptions in 
that “told Phoenician character’? which hag 
now for two years been puzzling the archeolo- 
gists. 


Mr. Atkinson, 1n his “‘ Art-Tour to North- 
ern Capitals of Europe,” just published in 
London, gives an estimate of, art in Russia, 
which is not a very hopeful one. The author 
recognizes the distinct Orientalism of the na- 
tional character. Of landscape-art he says 
that, at present, the leading men give an ama- 
teurish look to their works; nearly every 
thing they produce is artificial, or barbarously 
violent, crude, and rank rather than coarse. 
The best landscapes, or at least the most re- 
liable specimens, have little more than topo- 
graphical interest. 


A letter from Mr. Harry Fenn, who is now 
in London, in referring to English water-col- 
ors, says that English first-class pictures rare- 
ly get to America, as they always find a ready 
market there. ‘* There is one little fact,’ he 
says, “‘ pertaining to this exhibition” (Sum- 
mer exhibition of the Water-color Society), 
“that I should like the American water-color 
despising public to know: a drawing by young 
Walker, thirty inches by twenty, has sold for 
twelve hundred pounds sterling. This is 
about his usual price, and there are many who 
get almost as much.”” There is no doubt that 
the English people are far in advance of us in 
the appreciation of water-colors, but our tastes 
in this art-direction are advancing. 


Wusic. 


yy ~~ biography, by the German author 
Spitta, is of considerable interest to 
musical people, as it gives much information 
about one of the great art-giants, whose name 
is much quoted, but whose life and work are 
but little known. We refer to the king of 
organists and the great fugue-writer, John 
Sebastian Bach. In his case was another ex- 
ample of the hereditary transmission of ge- 
nius, like those of the Cremona violins and 
the Silbermann organs, in which for genera- 
tions a few families preserved their supremacy 
over the whole of Europe. The forefathers of 
Bach were known throughout Europe as great 
musicians, but in John Sebastian the family 
musical greatness seemed to culminate. Dur- 
ing his lifetime he became recognized as the 
leading organist of Germany, but his vocal 
music made but little headway. Mozart, Men- 








delssohn, Weber, and Vogler, gave a new im- 
petus to the recognition of his profound original 
power by their freely-expressed admiration. 

Bach, though of such power in his art, was 
singularly modest and diffident, and was wont 
to attribute whatever he accomplished to his 
industry rather than to his genius, resembling 
in this a great man in a widely different de- 
partment of thought, Sir Isaac Newton. His 
power of work was something enormous. 
Though he created continuity in organ-music, 
he cannot be said to have invented a new 
style; for he simply enlarged the unity, fel- 
lowship, and order of the prevailing style, and 
only showed his originality by dignity of form 
and magnificent science of structure, united to 
tenderness and joyfulness of expression. He 
also largely developed the use of the pedal or- 
gan and the two manuals, these being legiti- 
mate advances on the prevalent forms in vogue. 
His great power lay in the profound apprehen- 
sion of the use of light and shade in musical 
portraiture, or, in musical phraseology, of con- 
sonance and dissonance. An example of this 
was shown in his invention of what Fetis, the 
great French composer and critic, calls the 
“chord of reunion.” Bach knew that the 
presence of the seventh in the dominant chord 
compelled a return to the key, and the discord 
of the seventh and eighth thereby was made 
too prominent. He changed the use of the 
two dissonants by putting the chord of the 
diminished seventh or three minor thirds upon 
each, thereby introducing gradations of shade 
that toned and mellowed the whole. This is 
but a single example of the profound reforms 
instituted by Bach in the science of harmony. 
The day of this great musical thinker was that 
of great contrapuntists. They played with 
musical proportions as if they were amusing 
themselves at chess or draughts. Art had 
completely destroyed sentiment and heart- 
power. Bach had waded through all the in- 
tricate productions of this school, and felt their 
hollowness. Bach threw aside all this elabo- 
rate carved work of tone, and built up his 
great conceptions on the vernacular ritual and 
the simple language of the Bible. 
cealed his art by the intensity of emotional 
expression, and invested his compositions with 
a solemnity, splendor, richness, and breadth, 
unequaled before or since. Though always a 
great musician, his thought and feeling over- 
ran his forms, like a full goblet brimming over. 
Musicians of the present day, though the in- 
terim has been one of such musical affluence 
and creativeness, acknowledge no joy in coun- 
terpoint like that of the ‘‘ Christus” oratorio, 
no sorrow like that of the Passion-music. He 
was essentially the “‘ man of feeling” in music, 
and the head and hand never failed to interpret 
the heart. 

In spite of the magnificent geniuses in tone- 
creation who have succeeded J. 8. Bach, mu- 
sical minds continue to bow with increasing 
admiration before his shrine. The Bach Asso- 
ciation at Cologne is one of the most eminent 
and remarkable societies in Germany, ard their 
recent festival, this year, was a greater success 
than ever before. The Kélnische Zeitung, in 
speaking of it, says: “‘ We are delighted to 
see the Bach Association pursuing its aims 80 
energetically and intelligently under a sceptre 
which has so frequently changed hands. Around 
J.8. Bach, the perfecter of the old and the pro- 
totype of the classic era, are grouped a large 
number of second- and third-rate composers, 
associated with him by elective affinity. It is, 


therefore, perfectly right that this mighty eagle 
should give the association his name, and, at 
the same time, receive the smaller-feathered 
brood under his wings.” 
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Among the leading musical events of the 
year 1874, in America, will be the advent of 
Hans von Bilow. ‘This great pianist, the fa- 
vorite pupil of Liszt, who predicted that he 
would make the greatest of modern names as 
an exponent of Beethoven, has stirred up a 
musical excitement. in London almost unparal- 
leled. It is admitted in England by all musi- 
cians of note, native and foreign, that Von 
Balow, by his marked individuality, has 
thrown new light on the works of various 
masters. It is not alone that his digital dex- 
terity is almost matchless, but his intellectual 
interpretation, poetic inspiration, energy, and 
strong will, are said to render his readings im- 
pressive and soul-stirring. Von Bilow is gen- 
erally credited with the gift of making strong 
contrasts, of imparting vivid coloring, of filling 
out the faintest outline. His playing passes 
entirely beyond the conventionalism of dry 
formalists and self-styled purists. In the so- 
natas and other piano-forte writings of Beet- 
hoven, to whom Von Bilow chiefly confines 
himself, there is a great field for originality in 
execution. Beethoven utterly condemned the 
use of the metronome as a standard of settling 
the mode of playing, and indicated the tempi 
in very few of his productions. He only en- 
joined those who attempted to play his compo- 
sitions to have some poetry in their natures. 
One of his injunctions to aspirants was, ‘‘ Read 
Shakespeare.” 

In Von Bilow seem to be united, if we can 
trust the general enthusiastic tone of English 
criticism, all the qualifications necessary to the 
perfect interpreter—unequaled manual skill, 
powerful imagination, subtile intellect, and 
exhaustive study. Rubenstein, exceptionally 
great at times, was very unequal to himself, 
and the victim of whims that powerfully af- 
fected his style of playing. We may hope for 
a player of more sustained power in the great 
German virtuoso, though we can hardly expect 
mofe transcendent exhibitions of strength than 
Rubinstein at times displayed. 


The Brooklyn Philharmonic concert given 
on Saturday evening, February 7th, under the 
direction of Herr Theodor Thomas, was’ one 
of the most delightful and perfect concerts of 
the winter. Commencing with Schumann’s 
great symphony in C major, No. 2, the whole 
programme was of the most admirable selec- 
tion. Herr Thomas was faighful to his usual 
plan of introducing examples of the Wagner 
school; and in the ‘‘ Prelude to ‘ Lohengrin,’ ”’ 
and “Der Ritt der Walktren” (“‘The Ride 
of the Valkyries’’), he gave his audience two 
very noble though widely varying specimens 
of the music of the greatest of contemporary 
masters. Among the other notable inter- 
pretations was the “Symphonic Introduction 
to the Drama ‘ Sigurd Slembe,’”’ by the young 
Swedish composer Svendsen, which was in- 
spired by the same theme which underlies 
the “Nibelungen-Ring” of Wagner. The 
Beethoven septette, originally written for seven 
instruments, but enlarged and adapted by Herr 
Thomas for fourteen first-violins, ten violas, 
six violoncellos, four double-basses, two clari- 
onets, two bassoons, and two horns, was ren- 
dered with an exquisite beauty and finish of 
style. M. Maurel, the operatic baritone, car- 
tied the solo parts of the programme, and sung 
an aria from Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis,” 
and one from “‘ Nozze di Figaro” (“* Hat giun- 
ta”’), in his usual noble and artistic style. We 
May query, however, why M. Maurel, who is 
80 competent an executant, “‘cuts’’ the most 
trying and florid bars of the latter aria. Mu- 
tilating Mozart is a musical crime of the first 
Magnitude. 





Not a little interest was recently excited in 
London by the performance of Dr. Crotch’s 
oratorio, “‘ Palestine,’”’ by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. Though originally produced, in 1812, 
with great success, it has not been heard in 
London for fifty years. The words were taken 
from a prize-poem by Bishop Reginald Helen, 
and the music is understood to be of a master- 
ly character, full of broad, massive effects. Sir 
Michael Costa was the leader, and Mme. Lem- 
meus Sherrington the principal soloist. 





Hational and Statistical. 





Pisciculture. 


|B rowan the past summer the United 
States Fish Commission, under the di- 
rection of Professors Baird, of the Smithsonian, 
and Verrill, of Yale, have been busily engaged 
in the investigation of the causes of the dim- 
inution of fishes along the shores of New 
England. So great has been this diminution 
that the commissioners of Rhode Island have 
estimated the loss, to that little State alone, of 
one hundred thousand dollars a year. Twen- 
ty years ago cod were caught in large numbers 
along the New-England shores; to-day the 
fishers of the cod must sail to the Georges. 
Then lobster-grounds lined the shores of 
Maine and Massachusetts Bay; to-day only 
small crustaceans are caught there, and whole- 
sale dealers in that shell-fish have migrated to 
the Canadian provinces. The alewife and the 
herring have largely disappeared from the 
small streams of Southeastern Massachusetts ; 
the shad and salmon from the larger rivers. 

Early in the season the headquarters of the 
commission were established on an island in 
Casco Bay, half an hour’s sail south of Port- 
land. For deep-sea fishing, for dredging, 
trawling, etc., the Navy Department furnished 
the steamer Blue-Light, specially manned and 
equipped, for the elucidation of facts relative 
to the habitat and food of the fishes inhabiting 
those waters. From the last of June to the 
1st of October, Messrs. Baird and Verrill, as- 
sisted by other leading naturalists of the coun- 
try, pursued three subjects of investigation: 
1. The home and food of the fishes on our 
coasts, and the cause of their decrease; 2. The 
procurement of large quantities of fish-ova, 
and their distribution to all parts of the coun- 
try; 8. The advancement, chiefly through 
the other two, of marine and zoological sci- 
ence. 

The study of the natural food of the differ- 
ent classes of fishes has lain in two directions. 
The stomach of the fish, when first captured, 
has been opened to see of what his last meal 
consisted ; and coast and deep-sea dredging 
has been carried on on a large scale, to dis- 
cover what kinds of food Nature had prepared 
for the occupants of those waters. Both sources 
are somewhat imperfect.” The dredge tears 
much of its load to pieces; an hour’s deten- 
tion of food in the stomach of the fish renders 
it an undistinguishable mass. Only when the 
capture is made, soon after feeding, is the 
stomach of the fish of scientific use. Yet, not- 
withstanding these two difficulties, science 
has made great gains this year. 

In the economy of food-support for the hu- 
man race, fish comes third; bread and meat 
alone being superior to it. But grain and 
meat require constant. labor from the com- 
mencement of their existence till they are con- 
verted into food. The fish only demands to 
be let alone. He fattens himself in ocean- 
depths, and then returns to the shore and 








passes up the river, waiting to be caught. In 
China an acre of water is many times more 
productive than an acre of arable land. If, 
then, science can restock our pounds and 
rivers with this cheap food, it is an inestima- 
ble boon to a growing population. But, dur- 
ing the present generation, our rivers have 
gradually ceased to be the home of fishes. 
Dams have rendered it impossible for any fish 
to ascend to their original spawning-ground ; 
and when the herring and alewife cease to 
frequent the rivers, the cod always leaves the 
coast. An immense amount of sawdust is 
thrown into the water, as the easiest mode of 
its disposal. The surface of all our rivers is 
continually disturbed by the beating steam- 
boat’s wheel; and, when the water is shallow, 
or crossed by bars, large quantities of mud are 
lifted toward the surface. Gaseous and chemi- 
cal mixtures, the refuse of scientific industry, 
are daily emptied into the streams, that they 
may pass away from the homes of men. The 
capture of fishes during their spawning-sea- 
son, and the consequent destruction of their 
ova, lessens their future numbers more than 
any other cause, except, perhaps, their prey- 
ing upon one another. For these reasons, the 
supply of food-fishes in our rivers and along 
our coasts has steadily diminished till within 
a year or two; and, for most kinds, it is still 
diminishing. 

Pisciculture is now of an age to allow us to 
see some of its results. In the year 1867, the 
ova of shad—Alosa praestabilis—were carried 
to the former hatching-places of the Connecti- 
eut. The growth of that fish usually requires 
from three to four years; and the first two 
years after that plant, the Connecticut was as 
barren of shad as ever. It seemed to be only 
a question of time when the shad, like the sal- 
mon, in our New-England waters, should be a 
thing of the past. But, in 1870, three years 
after they were first planted there, large schools 
of that fish began to pass up the river to reach 
the place of their birth; and every year since 
they have increased, till, in the height of the 
shad-season, they are now 80 common as to 
be of little financial value. In the Journat of 
March 29, 1878, we predicted that, within a 
few weeks from that date, the shad planted in 
the head-waters of the Connecticut in 1869-’70, 
would return in great numbers to the stream 
of their birth. Time proved the correctness 
of this prediction, shad becoming so plenteous 
as to be a drug in the piscatorial market. 

The alewife—Alosa tyrannus—distant rela- 
tive of the shad, is an easily-cultured fish, and 
has largely increased within a few years. In, 
many places where they had been entirely de- 
stroyed the ponds have been reseeded, and 
fish-ways have been built over the dams, that 
the fish may thus reach their former spawn- 
ing-ground. There are small streams in Mas- 
sachusetts, once nearly deserted, that now 
produce over one hundred tons of fish-food a 
year, sold at a price one-fifth of that of common 
beef. And the increase of these cheap fishes 
has restocked the mouths of the rivers and the 
shores with larger and better fish, attracted 
thither by this nutritious bait. 

The diminution of the lobster has occurred 
within a few years, and to a very large extent; 
a diminution mainly owing to the wholesale 
process of canning. It takes but a few years 
to depopulate a lobster-ground, when all are 
caught, the larger ones consigned to the pot, 
the small ones thrown back dead into the sea, 
The coasts of the United States having been 
fished out, the largest canning establishment 
removed last May to the Bay of Fundy, and 
thence has sent in a single season twenty 
thousand tons of canned lobster to market. 
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The Canadian Inspector-General of the Marine 
‘as therefore issued av order that henceforth 
‘a lobsters shall be caught in those waters 
veighing less than one and a half pounds; 
and Maine and Massachusetts are this winter 
to be called on to enact similar laws. 

The artificial propagation of the salmon-- 
Salmo salar — has been very successfully done 
this winter, and on a large scale. Mr. Living- 
stone Storm spent last summer on the banks 
of the McCloud River, a tributary of the Sac- 
ramento, and has sent them two million salm- 
on-ova. These have been distributed, and 
most of them successfully hatched. It is in- 
teresting to note here that, as long as the fish 
is unable to take care of itself, man is better 
than Nature; but, when instinct is once de- 
veloped, Nature is better than man. The im- 
pregnation of the egg is much better secured— 
in fact, it almost never fails — when scientifi- 
eally accomplished by human agency. When 
done by the parent-fish in running-water, the 
stream too often carries off the milt, and the 
ova are too often eaten by other predaceous 
fishes. But, after the egg is impregnated and 
hatched, Nature is better than man’s kindest 
assistance. In the earlier stages of piscicult- 
ure, the young fish was carefully cooped up, 
regularly fed, and rapidly attained large growth. 
But, when put free into his native waters, he 
speedily became the prey of numerous ene- 
mies. Unaware of the safety of separate flight, 
the frightened school huddled together until 
the last one was devoured. But when the lit- 
tle fish, first cast loose from the yoke - bag, 
finds itself alone in its native waters, instinct 
teaches it to sink to the bottom, when its early 
color renders it undistinguishable from the 
sand by which it is surrounded. As it grows 
up, it learns self- preservation by flight; so 
that the proportion of survivors is far greater 
under the let-alone principle than under man’s 
most careful tuition. 

These two million ova of Sacramento salm- 
on, coming from warmer waters than those 
of New England, have been distributed at the 
head-waters of the Delaware, the Susquehan- 
na, the James, etc., ete. Fifty thousand of 
them have been located in the trout-streams 
of Long Island; for, wherever a trout can live, 
a salmon can commence existence. The shad 
and salmon are salt-water fishes, and will both 
return, the shad in three or four years, the 
salmon in four or five, not only to the stream 
where they were first planted, but to the exact 
spot where life commenced. 

About two and a half million of Penobscot 

_salmon-ova have been collected the past sea- 
son, and are now about ready for distribution. 
They will be planted in the sources of the 
streams of New England about the middle of 
the present month; and we venture the pre- 
diction that, if the plant is successful, salmon 
will be more plentiful in New England in four 
or five years from now than they have been 
since the days of Winthrop and of Eliot. 


The official ‘‘ Report of the Bureau of Com- 
merce aud Navigation for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1878,” sent out by the Treasury 
Department, gives the following statements 
of our foreign commerce : 
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1873. 

American vessels. Foreign vessels. 
Imported.......... $174,536, $471,803,595 
Exported,......... 168,110,634 473,236,854 
Rebxported steseee 8,455, 16,679,082 
ee $346,102, 782 $966,719,481 
Total by sea................- sb téuaee $1,312,822,263 
Tata by Mead .., ..nccscccccceccessesess 27,869,958 
Matad WARS. ... 20. csi ccc ccccvscvcces. $1,340,692,221 
Total excess of 1878 over 1872....... 128,368, 
Total excess by se&@..............- . 128,144,800 
Gained by fo: vessels ........... 127,370,651 
Gained by American vessels........ 774,149 





Science and Invention. 





O F the general principles involved in the 

construction of what is now known as 
the fireless locomotive, our readers have been 
fully informed. As this reference was made, 
however, some months since, and before this 
ingenious piece of mechanism had attracted 
general attention, a single word, by way of 
further explanation, may be needed. The 
simple though essential difference between 
this engine and the ordinary railway-locomo- 
tive is in the boiler. In the new engine the 
boiler is, properly speaking, no boiler at all, 
but a large cylindrical-shaped vessel, which 
acts as a storage and distributing reservoir. 
The steam is generated in high-pressure sta- 
tionary boilers, located at stated distances along 
the line of the road over which the fireless lo- 
comotive is to travel. Halting in turn before 
each one of these reservoirs, the engineer takes 
in steam into his boiler, as in the old way he 
would stop for wood and water. This steam 
being introduced at a very high pressure, and 
into a vessel containing a given amount of 
water, represents a force that will be sufficient 
to drive the engine a greater or less distance, 
as the receiving cylinder is large or small. As 
this force is expended, the steam falls in tempe- 
rature and the pressure decreases, yet the gen- 
eration of steam, of course, continues untjl the 
thermometer stands at 212° Fahr. As this may 
be regarded as a most important innovation, and 
likely to be followed by decided modifications 
of our present street-railway system, the fol- 
lowing account, from the Chicago Times, of its 
trial upon one of the tram - ways in that city, 
will be of interest, since it contains a concise 
description of the new locomotive as in practi- 
cal use: “ It consists of a boiler, eight feet long 
by three feet in diameter, and the usua] ma- 
chinery on a small scale. There was no fuel, 
no fire, no fireman. The steam was supplied 
for the round trip of six miles before starting. 
At the depot was a supply-boiler, sixteen feet 
by three feet, in which steam was generated 
until two hundred pounds’ pressure was indi- 
eated by the steam-gauge. The locomotive- 
boiler was three-fourths full of cold water. 
Instead of boiling this by means of a fire, and 
raising the pressure to a required height, the 
steam was introduc@d from the supply-boiler 
through an iron tube. This iron tube was con- 
nected with the locomotive- boiler, so that, 
running under the water, along the bottom of 
this boiler, it let out the steam as it was freed 
from the supply into the latter. This steam, 
rising through the cold water, permeated it, 
and quickly raised its pressure to one hundred 
and seventy pounds. With this supply of 
steam the locomotive started, drawing a heavy 
four-horse car, over three miles, to Thirty-fifth 
Street, in ten minutes. The amount of steam 
d represented eighty pounds’ press- 








1872. 
American vessels. Foreign vessels. 
Imported.......... 177.236, 302 $445,416,783 
eed be ere 381,620,692 
xported........ 6,722,462 12,311,355 
TEs coas ccccccee $345, 328,633 $839.348,830 
Matal Wer OO8. . ocsebs voccdcet ctacbioe $1,184,677,463 
PE OF eRe ncesasensd.* ... thes . 27,650,770 
Detad MeaGS. sscvicceccccscdcedvcoscds « $1,212,328,233 





ure, the locomotive starting back with ninety 
pounds remaining. When the starting point 
wus reached, there were fifty-seven pounds of 





steam in the boiler, the pressure being. re- 
duced only thirty-three pounds in the return- 
trip, which, was a down grade. It must be 
borne in mind that there was a large car, heay- 
ily laden, making eighteen miles per hour, 
The experiment proved conclusively that, as a 
substitute for dummy-engines, the fireless lo- 
comotive is, beyond question, a success.” 


It will not surprise our readers to learn that 
one so fond of the curious and wonderful in 
Nature as Mr. Frank Buckland, should have 
much to say about his friends Chang and Eng, 
late of Mount Airey. While the patient public 
are awaiting the wise decisions of the doctors, 
they may find some diversion in the personal 
reminiscences of Mr. Buckland, ‘I recollect,” 
he asserts, ‘‘taking up and showing them a 
specimen, from my museum, of two young 
salmon, united in a similar way as themselves, 
and they seemed mightily astonished and not 
a little jealous that there should be other Si- 
amese twins in the world like themselves. It 
is not at all an uncommon thing for double 
salmon and double trout to be hatched from 
ono egg, but I have never been able to keep 
them alive above six weeks. I have also in my 
collection double chickens, double kittens, and 
double lambs,” ete. While it would not be 
orthodox to form an opinion as to the true re- 
lation existing between these strange men un- 
til the official report is received, it may yet be 
of interest to learn that they used, either for 
convenience or from an inward prompting, 
the editorial we, and the following letter, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Frank Lee, deserves a place 
among the curiosities of literature. It bears 
date Mount Airey, August 25, 1870, and reads 
as follows : 


‘Dear Frrenp: We wrote to you about a 
week before we left the Continent, that we 
would be in London soon. But, when we got 
to Haarlem, we found that our most direct 
route would be to Hull, and from there a oe 
erpool, and so we concluded not to go to Lon- 
don. We could not write any more, as we 
were not very well. We sailed from Liver- 
pool the 29th of July, and had a pretty rough 

pee After being out about a week, Chang 
ost the use of his right side. We were sitting 
in the saloon playing ae when 
he suddenly became paralyzed. e landed in 
New York on the 13th, and by this time he 
could talk a little. We got home on the 20th, 
and found all well. The route from New York 
is long and tiresome, but we get on as well as 
could be expected. We find very little im- 
provement in the paralyzed side.”’ 


A writer in the Engeneers and Miners’ Jour- 
nal, in the course of certain experiments con- 
ducted with a view to ascertain the expansion 
of various substances by heat, makes the fol- 
lowing interesting observations: ‘‘ The bulb 
of a thermometer was suddenly plunged into 
melted lead. The mercury instantly darted 
down far below zero. The action was so quick 
that the point could not be ascertained. This 
was d by the sudden expansion of the 
bulb by heat before it reached the mercury by 
conduction, this then began to rise very rapid- 
ly, and before it had arrived at the top of the 
tube the bulb was withdrawn. The experi- 
ment requires adroitness, for, as we all know, 
the instant that the mercury touches the top, 
the bulb will burst. This must be greased be- 
fore immersion in the fused lead, otherwise 8 
film of the metal will adhere and retain suffi- 
cient heat to carry the mercury to the top with 
a consequent fracture. A thermometer treated 
in this rough manner afterward showed an in- 
dex error of six degrees, the mercury having 
risen to that extent; but after a few days the 
equilibrium was partly restored, and the error 
remained permanently at three degrees.” This 
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expansion of the thermometer-bulb is a fruit- 
ful source of error, where the determinations 
are Tequired to be made with peculiar accura- 

Another source of error.is the contrac- 
tion of the bulb by extreme pressure, as when 
the instrument is to be used in deep-sea sound- 
ings. We have already described in the Jour- 
wat an ingenious form of double-bulb ther- 
mometer, the external sphere partially filled 
with some fluid that is a good conductor of 
heat. The contraction of the outside bulb in 
this instance is taken up by this liquid, and 
hence the inclosed space is not affected. 


The Hoorbrenk System of Fruit-Culture is 
the name given to a new method of training 
vines so that the yield of grapes is greatly in- 
ereased. This process is described as the 
simple training of the branches of vines, 
fruit-trees, etc., so that their extremities shall 
rest at a lower level than the point where they 
branch from the main trunk. It is said to be 
an essential condition to the success of this 
method that the branch, though inclined, 
shall be straight. If it be curved, the buds at 
the top of the are are mainly developed. A 
recent writer in Les Mondes, in reviewing this 
interesting discovery, advances the opinion 
that “the increased vigor of the branch thus 
treated was caused by its being made to as- 
sume the condition of a syphon, the longer 
end downward, thus producing a greater flow 
of sap.”” It is announced that this new pro- 
cess, the discovery of an ignorant peasant, has 
been introduced with great profit into many 
parts of France. A method so simple of trial, 
ertainly deserves attention, and, as it relates 
not to vines alone, but also to fruit-trees, 
American nurserymen would do well to put it 
to practical test during the coming season. 
Duchesne-Thoureau, who has made a special 
study of this new method, advises that at least 
one-half the buds upon the inclined branches 
should be removed, which will secure a more 
active growth in those that remuin, and a con- 
sequent increase in the quality and quantity 
of the fruit. 


The gold medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society has been awarded by the council of the 
society to Professor Simon Newcomb, of this 
country, for his tables of Neptune and Uranus. 
Professor Newcomb has also been elected to 
fill a vacancy among the correspondents in the 
astronomical section of the French Academy 
of Sciences. 





Contemporary Sayings. 





“ T= is a form of misery,” says the 

Saturday Review, “ with which most 
of us have to make acquaintance at least once 
in our lives. Mankind has agreed to surround 
the marriage ceremony with observances of a 
distressing, not to say ridiculous, nature. It is 
generally assumed, we need not ask with what 
accuracy, that a marriage is in itself a cause for 
congratulation to the persons most immedi- 
ately interested ; and, therefore, it is inferred 
that they should suffer cheerfully the smal] de- 
duction from their satisfaction which is involved 
in making themselves a show to their acquaint- 
ances and to the public generally.”” It thinks 
that, as the world ws more civilized, the 
quantity of ceremonial is diminishing; “ and 
it may be hoped that in time two human be- 
ings, performing the most solemn act of their 
lives, will be allowed to get through the busi- 
ness quietly and seriously, without being ex- 
posed to the impertinent intrusions of the 
outside world.” 


Gail Hamilton has undertaken, as our read- 
érs perhaps know, to set us right concerning 
some mooted points in the Old- Testament 





Scriptures. Her latest paper is on the Garden 
of Eden, and, speaking of the trees in it, and 
especially the “tree of knowledge of ood and 
evil,” she says: “Is it propagated by graft- 
ing? Is it nurtured byirrigation? Is it blight- 
ed by early frost? Does it grow side by side 
with apples and apricots? We see at once 
that the idea is absurd. These are allegorical 
trees, symbolical trees, and, if they are alle- 
gorical, the garden in which they are planted, 
the whole story in which they are found, not 
only — be, but must be, presumed to be al- 
legorical. It is contrary alike to the laws of 
literature and of sound reason that an allegori- 
eal tree should be planted in an agricultural 


garden.” 
The London gay says, & propos of the 


controversy raised by Mr. Goldwin Smith’s re- 
cent speech: “* Americans are always kind to 
Englishmen personally, but they are not kind 
to England. Tengland strikes them as contain- 
ing something besides Englishmen, and that 
something offensive. They like us fairly as 
units, but they can’t endure the historical] and 
political conglomerate of which they think 
when they name us as a people. And it is 
their fidgety tendency to warn us of this, b 
a course of protest against the inferences whic 
— seem to be warranted from their person- 
al kindness, which leads to the false impres- 
sion that they hate us. After all, it is moral 
scruple—the anxiety lest they should be mis- 
understood—which Jeads the Americans to sa 
so many unpleasant things to their English 
friends.” 


The Zribune draws a melancholy picture of 
the distinction in law between man and woman 
in the matter of broken hearts : ‘‘ Does a mere 
man,” it asks, ‘‘ whose timid heart has been 
persuaded to throw itself at the feet of a co- 
quette only to be cast aside, ever get a thou- 
sand dollars, or a hundred dollars, or one dol- 
lar even, with which to mend the rents and 
tatters in the same? Never! The balm:of 
gold is denied him; even the poor consola- 
tion of making a graceful and an impressive ap- 
pearance in court and the illustrated papers is 
not for him, There is a stony and barbaric air 
of oppression about this state of things that 
takes us back to the dark ages, and causes the 
disinterested philosopher to shudder at the 
wretched, crushed, and helpless condition of 
man.” 


for the post, who was paid twenty cents a day, 
and (say) one hundred dollars permonth when | 
in prison. But there was no such thing as a‘” 
reporter upon a French journal until recently,- 
the local items, or faits divers, being copied , 
daily from the books of the police.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette waxes belligerent 
over the same subject about which we have 
just quoted from the Spectator. The Gazette 
says: “‘ ]t is humiliating to think that we have 
been told so many times lately that America 
hates us without anybody having yet replied 
that we don’t care whether she does or not. 
After all, the love of America is not absolute- 
ly essential to our national or individual exist- 
ence. The earth will revolve, the sun will 
shine (occasionally at least), seed-time and 
harvest will succeed each other with the same 
regularity, whether the Americans hate us or 
whether they don’t.” 


The editorial gossiper in Every Saturday 
says: “‘It happened to the writer once to re- 
turn to his native land in company with an 
English emigrant of the best sort, an intelli- 
gent mechanic who would have excited no 
surprise if he had been caught reading Z 
—* who had his wife and children and’ 
personal effects with him, and went about dil- 
igontly inquiring what steps he should take 
when he reached New York to find the Indians 


; and their canoes in waiting to transport him 


up the Hudson, or some other river, to Chi- 
cago. Here was a brave discoverer.” 


One of the entries in Dr. Robert Chambers’s 
“ Scrap- Book” is as follows: ‘I have just 
heard (July 27, 1845) of a bookseller in ‘ the 
city’ who possesses a letter written to him by 
a retired citizen, stating that he found the 
books he had bought from him too few for his 
shelves. Four shelves of three feet three 
inches each were left unfilled. And he re- 
uested that the eg ere iy vate ae a suf- 
cient quantity of books, of as appéar- 
ance asthe last, to fill these austves, Iefore 
Saturday next, as he was to have a party of 
friends that day.” 


The Saturday Review is enthusiastic in its 
praise of Biarritz, a place where ‘“‘life seems 
very tolerable, even though your country may 
be sinking deeper and deeper into bankruptcy 
and anarchy.”’ ‘‘ The climate,” it says, “‘ seems 
to realize that of the Elysian plain whither 





A Paris correspondent of the Nation; re- 
viewing ‘‘ French Home Life,’’ says that it: is 
the greatest glory of the French nation that. it 
stands among the nations who have made their 
language immortal. ‘‘ The tide of conquest 
may sweep many times from the Rhine to the 
Pyrenees; Paris may some day be visited by 
Americans. who will admire the ruins of the 
Are de Triomphe ; the time will never come 
when the beauty of the French language will 
fade away; and if there is, as there must be, 
a deep relation between the thought and the 
forms of thought, the race which, out of the 
idioms of Cesar and of Clovis, formed the 
idiom of Rabelais, of Pascal, of Racine, of 
Bossuet, of Voltaire, will always be a fit object 
of study for all philosophical minds,” 


Mr. Francis Jacox, in one of his recent gos- 
siping papers about noted men of the past, 
says: “ Dr, Darwin, the grandfather of the 
great living naturalist, was a strange compound 
of science and eccentricity. He wrote most of 
his works on scraps of paper with a pencil, as 
he traveled, His equipage was as odd as his 
habits. He rode in an old ‘sulky,’ with a sky- 
light at top, and an awning which could be 
drawn over it in case of need. The front of 
the carriage contained a box for writing-paper 
and pencils, a knife and fork, and spoon. On 
one side was a huge pile of books. On the 
other, a hamper of fruit and sweetmeats, cream 
and sugar, which divided the attention of the 
burly old doctor with the stack of literature.” 


A correspondent of the Zimes says that the 
American system of reporting is coming into 
vogue with Paris newspapers. ‘ Hitherto, all 

‘journalists, great or small, have put 
upon their cards ‘ editor of ——,’ such a jour- 
nal. The leader-writers were rédacteurs poli 
tiques ; the chief, rédacteur-en-chef ; and, above 
him, the directeur politique. He was sometimes 
the gérant, the man responsible to the law; 
and sometimes a man of straw was engaged 





laus and Helen were, according to Homer, 
to be sent by the special favor of the gods; it 
is never too cold, and seldom too hot; the air 
is soft, yet fresh, bright, and bracing, for Ocean 
is always sending up ‘shrill-blowing blasts of 
Zephyrus to refresh mankind.’ ” 


A Paris correspondent of the Zimes writes: 
“T do not believe there is another people in 
the world which would stand so meekly the 
fearful impositions now put upon the poor of 
this city who have to pay a tax to the govern- 
ment, and a tax to the paprege & each as 
large as any tax imposed in other places—and 
life is rapidly becoming unendurable to | 
masses of sober and industrious. people. 
ordinary times bread avas never so high, and 
butcher’s meat is dearer than in any other city 
in the world.” 


The South Carolina Legislature has immor- 
talized itself by coining the word “ insinuen- 
dos.” Seeing the wideness of its application, 
the Zribune begs to be “‘ permitted to express 
the obligations which society, and especially 
society’s representatives in official life, legis- 
lators, cabinet officers, and such, are under for 
an uncommonly fresh, beautiful, and expres- 
sive phrase. It admirably fits the time. It is 
a contribution to current politics as well as to 
philology.” 

The Rev. Dr. Porteous, in a lecture on 
humor, tells us that “the ancients knew 
how to laugh and the benefits of laughing. 
The world has had so much divinity in the 
last twenty years that it now wants more wit, 
more cneerhatnens, to give a silver lining to 
the dark cloud.” He thinks that we Amer- 
icans are ‘saturated with humor and cannot 
help ourselves ;’’ but that our wits “are not 
capable of seriousness.” 


The Newb rt Herald favors us with a 


curious bit of philology. It declares that “a 
tinker’s dam is not profanity, but simply an in- 
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closure made, commonly of bread, around the 
hole to be mended, that the melted solder may 
be retained till it cools off around the metal. 
After being subjected to this process, the 
bread is burned and spoiled, and is a fitting 
type of utter worthlessness.”’ 


Tennyson says, in a recent letter concern- 
ing a certain publication which resuscitated 
some of his earlier work: ‘I object to vario- 
rum readings. When the carpenter has made 
his table, why should he treasure the chips? 
and when poems have been rejected, why not 
let them be rejected? And as for biographical 
illustrations, etc., it seems to me that these 
had better wait till my death.” 


The New-York Times thinks that “‘ there is 
no question that, with the death of Baron 
James, the genius of the house of Rothschild 
has departed. Constant intermarriage with 
cousins, and the absence of that intellectual 
vigor which the infusion of fresh, new blood 
imparts, has its effect on men, as on animals, 
— the younger branches of the family are far 
inferior to the elder.” 


Referring to the case of a gentleman who 
had to pay fifteen thousand dollars lately for 
not knowing his own mind—matrimonially 
speaking—the Golden Age draws the followin 
morals: 1. ‘Better not get divorced unti 
you’re sure you won’t be sorry for it; and— 
moral No. 2.—better not court a woman till 
you’re sure you want her.” 


Commenting upon a recent novel, the Pull 
says: “* There is one delicious re- 
mark of Mrs. Clare’s which we would com- 
mend to the uotice of all struggling econo- 
mists: ‘If it is so easy to spend, how much 
easier it must not to spend!’ We should 
like to hear Lord Dundreary’s gloss upon that 
text. 


Colonel Higginson pointed out recently, in 
one of his Sunday lectures in Boston, that the 
word “ philanthropy ”’ is a comparatively mod- 
ern one. “ When the Pilgrim fathers landed 
on Plymouth Rock it was doubtful if they had 
ever heard a syllable of the word.”’ 


The Golden Age directs attention to the fact 
that the First Unitarian Church of Baltimore 
has had for its pastors, in the order named, 
Rev. Messrs. Furness, Bellows, Sparks, Blaz- 
up, and Burnap. The nomenclature is Calvin- 
istic enough. 


One of the English journals says : “ If Wis- 
dom and Virtue in person were sent from Ger- 
many for the good of France, they would be 
turned back again, unless the emperor’s bat- 
talions marched in the rear.” 


Lord nga | says: “ Waiting for things to 
turn up is unphilosophical as well as unprofit- 
able. Things will. turn up just as fast and as 
often while you are working as while you are 
waiting.” 


A pack of wolves in Sherburne County, 
Minnesota, chased a ——_ of lawyers five 
miles last week, and the New Orleans Repud- 
fican thinks it showed a lack of professional 
courtesy. 


The Spectator thinks ‘‘ there is a tendenc 
in the so-called Evangelical theology which 
leads to a marked respect for souls of the first 
and second class.’” 


A correspondent of the Danbury News asks 
where are ‘‘ parts unknown.”” The News man 
is equal to the emergency, and replies, ‘‘ Where 
they don’t advertise.” 


A Pittsburg a omtaeiat is demoralized be- 
cause ‘‘ the ladies—God bless ’em !|—wear so 
many bugles on their dresses that we fear 
overtures from them.” 


Bret Harte declares his experience to be 
that, ‘‘ while in the West the broadest humor 
is encouraged, in the East, outside of certain 
charming circles, it is dangerous to be funny.” 


Punch propounds this “ question for Goody 
Templars :’’ ‘ How many scruples should there 
be to a dram?” 


“Nothing,” says the Nation, “is so easy 
as caricature ; it is the lowest form of art.” 
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A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





EBRUARY 5.—Advices that the Ashan- | 


tees have surrendered. King Koffee has 
accepted General Wolseley’s terms, and is to 
pay a war indemnity of $200,000. 

The Carlists defeated by republican troops 
near Lerida, Spain. 

The German Reichstag o 
from the throne, delive 
sion. 

Accident on the Chi and Northwestern 
Railroad ; seven persons injured. 

Death of Judge Alfred Conkling, at Utica, 
N. Y.; aged eighty-five years. 


ned with a speech 
by royal commis- 


Fesrvary 6.—Signor A. Scioloia has re- 
signed his position in the Italian Cabinet. 

Collision on the Great Western Railroad, 
England; several persons killed. 

atal boiler-explosion near Norfolk, Va. ; 
four persons killed. 

Advices from Penang, via London, report 
the cholera decreasing in Acheen. A recon- 
——. ee assaulted by the Achinese, and 
twenty killed and wounded. 

Deaths: Baron Mayer Amschel de Roths- 
child, at London ; aged fifty-six years. M. de 
Brumend, at Paris, formerly minister of 
France in Brazil; aged seventy-nine years. 


Fesrvary 7.—Spain announces a blockade 
of two hundred miles of the Biscayan coast— 
from Cape Penas to the French boundary. 

Advices from Cuba that Captain-General 
Jovellar has been reinvested by his govern- 
ment with extraordinary power. Advices 
from Mexico: weather unusually cold; ten 
Indians frozen to death at Paschuca. Small- 
pox prevails to a great extent at Minatitlan 
and Mazatlan. Coal-mines discovered in Vera 
Cruz. 

Accident on the Rensselaer and Saratoga 
Railroad ; one man killed and two wounded. 

Death, in New York, of James W. Gerard, 
distinguished as a lawyer, politician, and for 
his interest in public education; aged eighty 

ears. Death of Right Hon. Cadwallader 

avis Blayney, deputy-lieutenant and magis- 
trate for the counties of Antrim and Mona- 
ghan, Ireland; aged seventy-one years. 


Frsrvary 8.—Advices that some of the 
Achinese chiefs still hold out, and are building 
forts in the interior. 

Advices from Mexico: the revolution in 
Yucatan is gaining strength. ‘The Indians 
have plundered and burned the town of Canot- 
chel. The Apaches have raided in Sonora, 
and committed several murders. The revolu- 
tion in Jalisco ended. The appointment of 
Sefiores Benavides and Corona as ministers to 
Germany and Spain respectively, has been 
confirmed. 

Boiler-explosion at St. Louis, Mo. ; three 
men killed. 

Deaths: Dr. E. W. Hatch, superintendent 
of the Connecticut State Reform School, at 
Meriden, Conn, Henry Miller, M. D., pres- 
ident of the Louisville Medical College, at 
Louisville ; age, seventy-three years. John 
Milton Earle, for thirty-five years editor of 
the Worcester Spy ; aged seventy-nine years. 


Fesrvary 9.—The diplomatic representa- 
tives of Spain at Brussels, Berlin, and Lisbon, 
have resigned. , 

The Captain-General of Cuba has called 
upon the slave-owners for one slave in every 
one hundred, for military service. 

The intransigente refugees at Oran not 
convicted of crime have been released by the 
French authorities. Contreras, who is writ- 
ing a history of the siege of Carta ma, and 
Ferrez, have refused to accept their discharges. 

Advices from Japan via Callfornia: the 
government is exultant over the decree of Port- 
ugal suppressing the coolie trade in Macao. 
The small detachment of French troops sta- 
tioned at Yokohama to be withdrawn. The 
English soldiers, some four hundred in num- 
ber, will remain in defiance of the wish of the 
Jap Gover t. A d decree has 
been issued recalling all students now abroad 
at the expense of the Government, except those 











giving the highest proofs of advancement. The 





reat Temple of Tenshig Daijon, at Shido, in 
Feado, destroyed by fire. 

Deaths: David Frederick Strauss, the cele- 
brated German oo at Berlin, in his 
sixty-sixth year. Confirmation of the death 
of Commander John Walters, of the U. §, 
Navy, at Baltimore; age, forty-three years, 
Elias H. Ely, at Portland, Me., for fifty years a 
member of the New York Bar; age, ninety-four 
years. At London, of Herman Merivale, CG. 

., formerly Professor of Political Economy 
at Oxford, England ; age, sixty-eight years, 
Right Reverend Joseph Eugene Brun Gurgues, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Ottawa, Canada. 


Frsrvary 10,—Advices that the Spanish 
Government has opens to an exchange of 
prisoners with the Carlists. 

A heavy gale in the lower Baltic causes the 
inundation of Kiel and Sivinemunde. 

Death, at Paris, of Jules Michelet, the cele- 
brated French historian; age, seventy - six 

ears. Death, at Alexandria, Va., of N. P. 

rist d seventy-four, envoy under Presi- 
dent Polk to Mexico, negotiator of the treaty 
of peace with that country. 

Difficulty in British Columbia ; the minis- 
try havin ayene 3 to force changes in the 
terms of the confederation through the House, 
the people demand the submission of the ques- 
tion to them ; the ministry refusing, the peo- 
ple proceed to the House, and break up the 
sitting; excitement prevailing, and secession 
threatened. 


Fesrvary 11.—Returns from elections for 
members of British Parliament to date show 
310 Conservatives and 269 Liberals elected. 

Severe storms in the Baltic and on the Irish 
coast. 

Advices of an uprising of the Indians of 
Wyoming Territory ; two U. 8. officers and an 
Indian agent have been murdered. Indians in 
possession of White Clay agency. 

Portions of the Holyoke Warp Company’s 
Mill at Holyoke, Mass., burned. Accident at 
Eeaebens, whereby sixteen \nen are severely 
i y the capsizing of ‘a pot of boiling 
ead. é 








Flotices, 


APPLETONS’ HAND-BOOKS OF 
AMERICAN TRAVEL. NorTHERN Axpv East- 
ERN Tour; WeEsTEkN Tour; SovTHern Tour— 
each published in a separate volume. NorTHERN AND 
Eastern Tour embraces descriptions of all lines of 
travel and all places in the Middle and Eastern States, 
and Canada. Western Tour embraces descriptions 
of all lines of travel between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
with descriptions of all places in the section covered. 
SouTrHEerN Tour embraces descriptions of all lines of 
travel and of places in the country south of Pennsyl- 
vania; with a chapter on the West Indies. Each vol- 
ume is accompanied with maps. These hand-books 
were recently entirely rewritten, and are now corrected 
each season to date. Muslin, flexible, price, $2.00 
each. Mailed to any part of the U. S., post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 

D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, New York. 


BINDING CASES FOR VOLUME 
TEN OF APPLETCNS’ ¥OURNAL now ready. 
Price, seventy-five cents. Mailed to any address within 
the United States, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
Also, Votume TEN of AppLeTons’ JourRNAL, bound in 
cloth, gilt side and back, price $3.50. Uniform with 
preceding volumes. D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, 
New York. 


READING FOR HOSPITAL IN- 
VALIDS.—Mr. ALFRED PEt1., of 18 East 30th Street, 
New York, offers his services in receiving and distrib- 
uting among the inmates of Betitevue and other 
Hosprrats, such old magazines, periodicals, newspa- 
pers, books, or other interesting reading-matter, that 
may be sent to his care for this purpose. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send to cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engi ing. Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 73 
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